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ABSTBAGT . . \ 

Sine elementary grade children^ each referred 
originally for lotr levels of peer interaction in free-play^'^ 
in school^ participated _in a study designed to assess the .effects of y 
treatment ••booster shots" on the maintenance of scciai behaviors An 
intervention package^ consisting of social skills tutoring and a 
recess-tased point system^ was alternated with treatment reversal 
periods to determine whether milntenance effects would accumulate 
with repeated exposure to treatment procedures* Observatibnal data ^ 
collect^ during playground recess periods showed ^hat four of th^ 
five SsTihb had been previously treatedN-in the Procedures for 
EstablisfiingEff ectiye_B^ Prbgraawefeintef acting^ 

within normative levels of social behavior fcllcwlng a series of 
three treatment "booster shotsi^" Other findings included that teacher 
and parent ratings of child social behavior showed general ^ - 
improvement for both previously treated and untreated Ss between pre- 
and pbst-triatient assessments to rating levels approaching of 
their ncn-withdrawn peers; an^ that peer sdcicmetric ratings'* showed 
increased from pre^ to post- treatment phases fbr^ both 'groups of Ss# 
(iuthor/SBHj 
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: . : V:-.-:- .-" ^^^^ 

* * ' V ■ ■* - . V . • ABSTR^f.;.." . ■ V''_V 

= . Nine eVerrieritary sehbol -ehltdren, ^ach referred orig 

teacher due to. low levels;pf peer ipt,erjaetiori*ic^ 
5 : at|^hoaT5'partiop'ated in a study -de'signed to^asses^ the" effects of . . 

.^^ treatnient "Bodsteir shots'*' on the fnai'nt&nanc^of so^^^ Five 

*. df^ these children pre'vidusly had been involved in the Procedures for 



P>. ■ 'Establishing Effective Relationship Skills (PEERS) .PrograiTi diveloped 

by the Senter at Oregon _for Research in* the Behavioral Education of the 



r 
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: , Han*! Capped '(CD RB EH ^Norie of tl;^ remaining four ch^ildren hatl a pre-r 
^ - vious history of •treatment for sociaV^^^^^^^^ 

package, cohsistfnd of social skills tutdring and a re?cess-basfCI point 

■ -'.-^ " *• ■ " • • -^'^V*.,''-' . -: --^ ^ • ^'^^ 

system, was alternat.eil witti treatment reversal periods to determine / 
whether maintenance effects woutd accumulate with repeated exposure to 
- ' treatment prdcedur^es. . Observational data co;llectkl^duriijt|-p1:aygrpund, 

; > recess periods showed that ftu?"'0f^he five prevw^^ treated sub-" ,. 

- . oects were T^ntera'etirig^ 
following a series of tjrtree treatment "booster shots." ^Ih general , %c 

^ : these 'data were significantly higher than initial baseline data Cas * 
indicated by Mann-Whitney U te'sts) ani appeared to bi stable durinq 
> : final maintenance eva*iuations. 'Onlyrorie af the four pre\dously un- . 

^,trgated subjects showed: evidence of a ^sfmilar^effect. Verbal behavior , 

- did not appear to be responsive to'^he treatmerit procedures. Teacher 

'and parent'ritings of c|iild s;ocial &ej]aviir*shpwecl/gOT^ 

• ; r . - ^JV ^ * _ . 

for*^both treated and untreated subiects^Between .pre- and post- treatment 

• . . .... ' . - . , 

._■ _ _ 

.: assessments to rating levels apprdachih^ those df their n^^^ 

— ^ peers: Peer sociometric ratings also showed iriereases from pre- to 



post-treatment chases fo? both groups of subjects. It appears from 



" these results that .a treatment "bobsterVhot" strategy mfght pr'ovilde ' 
an effective m^ans of facilitating 'mainten^tnce of ijiteractive uehav 

V /for children prevfously treated for social WHhdrawaV- Th^^^^^ 

are djscussed ^^^^m^ of social entf*apm§n^^ preseu^ed'\by Saer ah^ 
Wolf (1970); ind in terms of social " vaVidatToh, .ar orrserrced "by 

-•— - ■ ■ : . : -. ' - • .\ - - ^'^ * - ' '0 

.■ (1977)-. - /• . / \ . '/ - 



^ ■■ ■ ■ • ■ \ . , ^ 
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-~ INTRODUCTION AND LITEI?ATURE"'REVIEW . 

. ^ The cerisequeriees later in lifg^of .secial isbl^^'on/w^^ in 
cfiildhood can be serious. Several res earchej^^^ found positive . . • . 
; : relationships between -social status among peers in 'childhood and 
* societal adaustment in atlolescence a'nd adulthood.. According to Lippit , 
and Gold (1959)^ cKilcty^n; whose social s.tatus ts Ibw^ among classroom 
p'eers at school tend to* have more mental health, problons than do 
high-Status children. .These probleSis reportedly are reflectea >n their 
interpersoniil relatibrisMps -both.^in school an* at home. Roff -(1961) 
*arid Roff^ SellSi and''GolderiV(lf72) described relationships between . v 



personality j>rebl ems in childhood ^nd uricjesireable conduct in addles- 
: *, cence and adultfiood; Seemihgly, children who display personality 
• ^ problems early* in life exfi'ibit more, conduct during their 

adolescght and adult years t-han do .individuals -.who show good iShildhood 

' adjustment. Similarly, .persohs Whole social adjustments were valnerafele" 

* .-.^ - _ 

. . ^ _ . . _ _ _ - _ . . _ _ , _ _^ . 

as children were ^dund to be disprep^ortioriately represeTited in a * • 
commuiiity-wide register of psychiatric cases as yoQng adults.^ (6owen, 
Pederson^ BabigianL Izzo, and Trost, 1973). The authors; presented ' ^ 

: ^ ■■ - ^ . - " - - - * .r^ 

V, : . extensive fdllowriip data ranging ftpn. 11 to' 13 yegrs^^o^isupfjcir'tvth'is - 1 
- :?ioriclusiori. * ' ^ . ^ - ^^i ' 

O •_ _ _ » _ . _ ^ _ . • • . . _ _ 

' . - ^ ' ' ^ Amidon'.(1961) and AijiidQri and Hoffitian { 1965) asserted that teachiers 
J, ' can be tra'ioed to analyze the social 'st'ractqre jn'^ their qTa§srqoms., to 



identify students ¥ho are social Ty ^rigjected and/ar isolated,* an^-.sijb- 
sequent ly to structulre improy^ Spcia.! staitus *for. these 'Students 



Recent volumes of* professional publications ref 1 ect. i ncreas'ed research 
and clinical, inlgrests in the problems of §dcia,l ly isolated/withdraw 
children. However, many problems related to social interaction iri' 



. children have not been resolved as yet. These. include iie repeated 
demonstrations that: U) ^ given, technological set of procedures can-"' 
be used effectively to increase the ^peer irivolVemeht of loj^ iritera 
children; (2) these procedures cah be validated usirig*multiple measures * 
of Behavior change, including direct observation,. peer*>sociom^rics, 
and teacher and parent ratings; and (3) such behavior, change can be 
maintained once the procedui^es used to rhcrease the behavior have -been 
.terminated. » - ^ ' « 

A-great deal already is known about reliably prodacing initial in- 

_ _ V ; _ _ _ _ ' 

v^tervention effects, and -development of that aspect of our ^technology. 

- X - •^■ - - - ■ ■ - '-'h --. ■ 

should be continued. But relatively little is known abdijt ensuring the 
ertd^urance of these effects once treatment is withdrawn or terminated. 

' Efforts directed toward that end must be started how- • , : / 

- ^ _ •_ ! ^ _ *_ J , " _ j_ _^ ' _ * 

. ^ - If problems of Behavior to be solved permanently, rather "than % 

merely reduced temporarily^ irtiprovement which is brought about must 

. endure over time. However, '"that general ity is hot autbmaticany accdtn-- 

pl ished whenever behavior is changed. . . ..needs occasional emphasis. ..:-In 

general, general iztition should be. programmed, rather t hah expected or 

' lamented*' (Baer,"^ Wolf, ar^ Risley, 1958, p:'96). This testimony, together with 

the^reports of many other authors {Conway and Budier^ 1976; Kazdin;and: : 

Boptzin, 1972;^ Matrholih 11, Siegel , and Phil lips 1976v O^Leary* and 

. _ _ _ ^ - *• ■ . 

: Drabman, 1971) characterizes natarglly'occurring maintenance as a- • .: 

' ^ ./*".* •- - .* ' 

greatly desireablerbutiiighly elusive effects 
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\ / -We primary purpose of. the t^^^^ investigation was tb^ c^^ 

-elusive ^ffegt — to provide' evidence relating to the issue of whether - . 
• - \ changes in chtldren''s social behavior can be maintained over time, .'An. ^ 
' atteript Was made to jDrdgr^am thf maihtenahc'e of Intervention effects 
; which R-aid beei^^chieved through the ilhplemehtation of PEERS (Pr^i^redures^ / 
for Establishing Effective Relationship SkilTs), a packaged program fbr . . 

' •■*•'■.•■.■ • ' -■ . ■ ■ V, ■ ' 

; ■ _ : _ _ • *__••__• _ J» : ' _ ' 

t ' the remedialiibn bf social withdrawal. This was done by scheduling 

- " .■ ' ■- ■ - ' . ■■ ^. »* ■ , , - 

iritervehtibri phases -.iri a. repeated treatment fashion' across days for , 

^ * nine elementary scfioQl children with Ibw levels bf peer involvement in 

social situations.' A. secondary focus pf the study was£to ^provide :?iddi-, 

' tibnaJI rep.ltratiions of the packaged program's effeptjveness i and to do 

• sb using multiple dependent ineasur.es*^|-^ - • / • • v ^ • ; 

' The litefature*^ev.iew which f^jpWS: ebhtafns' tv^^ parts. .The • 

.fir:st part deaVs with previous efforts to. increase* the- peer j'w^ 

of "low interacting^ children Art school -f el a,ted settings and vrith riatur a Tl y 

- .: ' bccurring maihteriarrce effects repdrted- 1 it those' stUdtes'. The secdtldt 

•^•^^ . part c^vePs research efforts whieli have been ^nSde td prbgirltn the rnaift^ 
■ ^'^ ' * * • ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

te^^ of previously modified behavior.- - in order to Therease^'QitEi - . ; 

"•'^ ' • ;/ ' . ^- - : •• - ' ^ ■ ^ 

number of studies 'avail^able for review * in aa-^othen^ise li ttVe-r^s.earchedi* - 
- area, discM^sidh'iii the second part of the review will not be limited 
to the maifitiiriariee bf social interaction. RatheV^ it will include the 

' • _ t . _ _ '' ^ 1 _ - - ' . L 

^ programmed ^maintenance* of other important' schbol -related behavibrs as 
^ * well. ' " ^ . . * : 

; . Remediatfdh'df Sdclal Isglatidn/WithdrlrwaT ; . * * v - 
^ ^f ; ; 1h Schdol -Related' Settings; :^ -S' . 

- Ranging over the past fifteen years y ^several approaches have, been- 



\ihvfisti gated for their effectiveness in increasing the^^ 
s^tus.arrd/or peer interactiorT-of sdcially isolated/ withdrawn children 
in« pre-schoal and elementarj^school settings.' At the ifiost general levels 
^these efforts can be classifi'ed as: (1)^ pHiriarily ariteceden inter- - : . 

iiTiar41y xbnseflu^^ a *coni^i nation 

*,:bf ahteeedentiand consequent ifiterventi^ This distinction depends 
on whether*rthe primary stiinul us: manipuJations occurred prior; to the ^ 
.child's social behavior^ subsequent to %he behavior, or wh^er the *: 

. interventibn contained both airteeedeht^ia consequent major components. .. 
lt\ a technical sense, .all interventions conta^in Both aritecedent ind con- 
sequent components j but not. all of-these are progranimed; some wkich-. 
occur, naturally are not considered..pf imary^ fntefvehtidh cdmpohehts. ' 

, ■ . , r _ . _ , _ . . . _ ^ ^ •- - - - - . _ • ' ^ _ 

^hus,- ev6h though the distinction made here is somewhat "arbitrary^ it : 
wit! be used because of its usefglhess in* classifying interventions for 
review" purposes.. ' ^ 

/ Antecedent Interventions . - - / : 

An.tecede^l:*ihterventib have been of twd baSie^varietleS thbse- 
employiftg symbolic modeling aiohe and those cbhtrollirig setting events * 

__ _ . ____ _1_ _ , '* , '_ ■ ^ 1 _L ■ 

(peer pairing, structured play, .provision of play equipment) which cSiild 
affect socjial interactions." * - * - . ' • . . \ . 

Symbblic Mbdelirig ^ * .. • ' . ; \ - " * . 

Symbolic moSeling procedures, the use of filined dononstrations' of . 
appropriate social interaction, have been, used successfully tp increase 
the frequency ql^: peer interaction' j^n socially isdlated/.withdrawn;child- 
reh. In particular, the use of a film develbped, described and evaTuated 

■ - ' * * ♦ • ■ 



>byJ^"Connor Tl9g^} The O'Connor . : 

::filrai Which runs 23 mi riute's and adult narration^ 

. P'^ls^ts, a. series of eleven child-child interactions. Each interactibri 
begins by showing a child at the fringes .of a^grbujD and coheTddes wit^.^- 
the child becoSing positively involved in €he group. As the series 
, progresses s the interactions depicted.become ihcreasingly^re complex. 
As a Child in the film becomes involved with other children in each new 
scene, the accompanying narration provides an account of the situation 
and induces children watching the film to interact. with theii^eers 
in simila,r situations. .Typically, the film is evaluated by comparing . 
Its effects to those o_f a film of equivalent length depicting sopthing 
:bther than interactions between youtig children. -A group of -six isolated 
" pre-school ch^dren who 'were shown tKis;film increased their-.peer inter- 
action in a subsequgnt free-play setting,^ surpassing the normative level 
for sucti behavior, while a group of seven ^ildren who viewed a control 
film shewed no change, data pertaining to the majntenahce of this 
increased social behavior were not reported (O'Conhdri ■ 1969) . 

Ev^rs-Pasquale and Sherman (1975) also found that the 0'eonnor : 
film produced nwre social interaction (playing, talking, touching, 
smilj'ng) with isolated pre-schoo1 children than'did a control film. 
These effects were more pronoOTced^ with peer-oriented: than With hdh-^^^^ 
oriented .isolates, but even the latter group's perfbrmance* was superior 
to that of the "group viewing a cdhtrbl film. Follow-up evaluations • 
conducted at one and four months after post-treatment assessment revqiiled 
that the increases in social behavior produced by the film pei^isted. 



However, few of the original subjects were available for the.second • 
foVtow-up phase, and these maintenance results thus must be cons.idereti 
tentative • * / 

Using their own materials, consisting of four 5-mihute videotapes 
depicting'-various social skills, Keller and ;Carlson (1974) found that , 
syiTjtcrTiC:mDde]in§.prDduc^^ increased frequencies of social ^'nt^raction, 
ot dfs pen sing: :s rpinfar^eSerit, and of receiving social reinfbrc^int 
bj^ten^^Tsblated pre-school children, 'Nine children comprising a control- 



group and viewing four 5-mTnute;ctfntrol s'equ^ showed no changes jn , . 

these measures. A three week follow-up assessment revealed that althoiigh - 

^ sdrne ^^^^ehtal subjects, continued to evidence^ increased levels of ; 

social interaction, experimental a md. control groups were not significantly , 

different from one another on interaction measures'^ ' 

* 'The* findings jreported above regarding the effects of symBolic rrpdel- 

Ing are not without contradiction. Walker, Hops, Greenwood, andTodd ^ 

(Note 1) reported that tl|e O'Connor (1969) film had no effect on 'the 
• _ ._ _ _ ._ _ • _ ^ • ■■ . - 

interaction of six withdrawn children in a public school experimental 
■ * * 

classroom. :Subsequent cons^uent interventions, however, in the form of 

both individual and group contingencies, proved to be effective in es - 

tablishing peer ihvdlv^meht for the children. Similarly^ Gojf:tman (1977) 

"found no effects on either iriteraetiori frequency br^sdcidmetric status^ 

] of 16 low interacting children in a Head Start program who jriewed a 

film about initiating entry into peer groups. 

Several vanables can be posited as being responsiblepfor the dis- ^ . 

palate findings dh spbdlic modeling, the Walker^ et.al. subjects were 

older than the children who previously had shown increased respohdirig 
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as a result of Sjfnib6.lK: model rfig;. ftjrther^ they were olassifi as 

■ ■ • • * - ' .. • ' ' . i ■ • ■ " . . * " . 

^withdrawn^ rather than isolated-— i distinction which So ttman (in press) 

states ii critical in Uhderstanding children's social -interaction/ 

Gottman's (1977) subjects were of the same age group and classification 

^-9S subjects involved in effective demonstrations of sp]bp model.ihgs 
But they viewed a different film: -Fitms other than tfiat of S'Eonnor^ • 

■{:i96?);Mvi"H^ er- 
and earlson, 1974), but it is not likely that every f^lm designed to 
increase children 4 interaction^ actually i^ill -be fuilctidrial ^ 
so. The effects attributed.to s^^^^ ^so will be determined; 

in' part by the setting events present in the children's on-going social 
environment and by the extent to which chilcfren are able to gain entry 
into the naturally ^occurring system of reirifdrcement operating in thai 
environment (^aer and Wolf,'197Q). There may be other variables which 

•._ - ,• _ " : . _ _ ■ _ ♦ 

could explain the divergent firtdings of symbolic modeling research. 
If SO/ they are not intned:^tely obvious." Two of the studies reported 
: above included follow-up procedures (Evers-Pasquale and Sherman,. 1975; 

Keller and Carlson, 1974). Neither^ though, obtained unqualified main- 

* ^ I- ■ 

tehance effects. It is clear that additionaT research into the variables 
and parameters which make symbolic modeling effective; including 
maintenance-facilitating factors* should be undei^taken. The efficiency 
of the procedure, when effective, certainly merits such itivestigation. 

control of Setting £vBnts- ' ' ■ 

Some, attempts to -increase the interaction of isolated/withdrawn 
children have consisted solely of manipulations of setting' events in 



children's social environments Tt^schodl ; Primarily, these efforts 
have involved peer pairing,^ structured interaction, provisi-on of 
• materials to facilitate iriteractidn^ -or a combination of these approach- 
; is. Peer jDairing consists merely of assigning: two or. more children to 
interact with one another. If a low interactihg child and^ hormafly 
interacting child are assigned to interact, it is possible that the 
latter will be able to engage/the former in some degree of interact 
Structured interaetioh-irivol^^ assignipg -a g^eetfjo social activity ; 
to two or more children:. The activity can be either a Work or a play 
task. Ass igriments usually include a peer pairing component^ although 
children might be r'equired to find their own partners, . Fr^equentlyj v ' 

' • - _ . ' - _ _ _ ^ ' ' ' - - ■ ' - - i_ 1 -'J - ^ i - - - ' ' " 

the children are ;furriished 'trfith toys or other materials desigrved'td 



facilitate their' interaction; In each of these eases, it isyassi 
that, the structure imposed by the peer pairing, the assigned activity, 
or the materials provided will be sufficient to trigger interaction 

bet\A/e^ri twd: or more c hildren^ and that once triggered^ the interaction ^ 

. ■ ■ . . - > 

will be maintained by the continued presence of the setting structure" 

_ • ■ _ ■ _f_ * ♦ ' 
and by the riatoral commoriity ef reinfereementiWhieh begins t& flow. • 



between the 



children (Baer and Wolf i 1970). 



socially isolated . 
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An example of the. peer pairing procedure with ten 

preschool children has been provided by Adamsky (Note 2S. By pairing^ 

I - ■ ' ^- - \ ' ■ 

isolated st^ijeets with sbeialTy r^einfbreing nbh-isdlated peers in dyadic 

play situations, ?^^^ky obtained increases in the isolated children's 

parallel a.nd cooperative play and in their talking with the ;peers. In- 

formal observations at threis months ^and teacher reports at one year fol- . 

lowing treatment indicated that intervention effects persisted across time. 
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, Strain arid hi^ eblieagues.(^ Abrahaiti; No t^TT; Strain, ; 

Shpres, and^inin, 1977) conducted series of studies :usi rig the -peer \. 
pairing procedure wjth low interacting presch^^^^^ children. Trigs e ; 
studio made use. of socially skilled peer-confederates who were. in-. 

•■ •■ ' ..' ■ : ■ . \ . • ... A,. ■. . » ■ . : . ■ . .... _'. -.v.. 

strueted to make positive iriitiatioris to the low int^^^^ 
in an attempt to erigage them in neciprbeal interactTori. This paradigiti 
was imnediately effective in increasing frequencies of subjects' positive 
social iriteractions above baseline levels. Further, five out ofthe six 
subjects iri one study (Strairi^ et.|l . ^ 1977) alsox^'ncre^ised their inl^ 
.ti$itioris' to*trie peer-confederates^ everi though thisv was not programmed. . 
However, the intervention ^effects found in this worfcVdid riot mairitairi 
during brief treatment rWersal ph^ ' V. : . 

.biTTy;(1971) usid peer, pairing procedures' simiTar* to those described 
above* to increase the social acceptance iDf Jlpw achieving,^'Iow sociometric 
status children in upper el anentary ;publ ic school classes. \Subjects 
. were paired with popular studerits in trieir rooms to wbrfc d» class pro- 
t jects and subsequently made initial gains iri social acceptance.. Never- 
theless, these gains did not maintain, as evidenced by a six week 
follow-up assessment. . 

_ ' ' J ' ■ ' ■ . \ ' ■ V- , ._■ ._ . . ....... 

^ At least two studies have attempted to increase social acceptance; 

of mentally retarded students through peer pairing (EhennauVt, 1957i 

Rucker arid Viricerizo, 1970). r„Both employed or'ganized cooperative group 

. activities iri' which low acceptance stiKlents were paired wit^i popular . 

peers ^ arid both 'fodrid /greater gkiris; iri acceptance at post-treatment for 

. experimental than for ccmtrdl children. However^ drie mdrith after the 

• * ' « ' ■ f- ^ ■ ■ « • 

* pdst-treatnient "assessment, • experimental -cdhtrel group differences 

• ' ■ ^-1 ■ • ■ 



■r^. ■■ ..... ■ -■ ■ : ■ ■ /^. • ■ ^lo.-'--: 

reperted by Ruefcer and y.i ■ ; \ ^ 

Structured -interactlbh'prbcedar^^ ^ 
paired children are to; engage in, wf^r+e peer:pairing procedures' do not. 
Several authors .have investigated the effects of- s true tyred inlefaction . 
eh ehlTdreri's social tehavibri JbHhsbh, Gdetz, BaerV'-and -ferein (Note 4) • • 
r^brted that structured 'inter act ion^ in the fertn 'ef* a;|bbperati game * \ 
pla^d in a laboratory setting between' a -Tow interacting pre-^schobT ■ . 
girl and a classmate j resulted in increased cooperative play betweehfe^^.:^ 
the gii^^^m her peer^ ir^a c^as$room free-time During a nine- ^ ^ ^. 
day treatineht- reversal phases the child^s. ceeperatfve behavior in the : * , 

' sr\ " ■ _ __■ . : : ;* / - ■ *■ ■- ■-■; '[- j^ ': J ^ ■ ' ■ . " ^ 

el iassrobm continued near intervention levels.-. The if thdings of <3bhilsoh,/ . - 
et.al . '^re particularly interesting since" the child's classrbom coopSra- j 
tive play represents a general ieed effect from the labiorator:^ -T^tet^^ 'y' 

:tibn. ' . - ■ ■•• , • • 

The. prbcedure des.cnbed by et^al. (Nbtk 4l jias been 

'.aiiapted and incorporated Tn-to a set bf- packaged pPpcfedSres for trisating / 
withdrawn children the ' ' ;. 

Fleischmah, GuildV Paine, Walkerv an^Gr^enwopd, fete 5>. _;.This adapted 
:teehniqtfe, call ed a joint taik procedure^* involves pairing ^^.withdr^awn • , ^ 
child with a socially interactive classmate and ass'igni.rjg the children ! 
to engage in a specified classroom activity Which requires ta^^^^ v 
turn-taking. A list of activities and a" descriptipn of procedure^ which / 
teachers can ijse Ah -irtipl emeriti ng the tbe package. . ^ 
Hbps, .et.al . .evaluated the joiht ^ta^ both..singly and as part 

of the larger intervention package, and found it to praduce immediate 

■ ' . ^ - - ■ - . — - - » -- . _ . _ . 

and substantial tftcreases in sbci.al behavior f^r all withdrav/ff children ' 
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to -whom ijt ivas alaplied. 



/EvTdence regarding carr^-dver df increased ^ 




social behavior to inmedjately suBseqaent elassreom free-time sessions 
also w^s reported for several children v However ; ^ata pertaihing to.ffie 
maintenance of -effects produced by this procedure are not available. , 
. ^ Glearly, when low ihteracting children are ^paired with hdrmally in- 
^ teraeting peers, the activities ^hey become engaged in arid the' materials 
they become, involved with -Will in large part .determine the amount of^ inter- 

• -ik , . ■ • , , . - ■ , ■ . *• . _ * . . ■ ' 

atti on which subsequently takes place when adult supenfision is. removed. • 
Accordingly^ at least. twd studies. have been* carried out to'evaiijate a : ' 



variety: of activities ^^a^ materials which nrigHt be ernployeu in j:on3unc- 
•t-ion with" peer pairing arrangements (Bonriey, 1971; Quiliteh arid Risley, 
1973). the fqruier 'evaluated the effects of 17 socializing experiences bn 
the sociometric status of low acceptance children in grades three through 
six. Although no significant differences appeared betweeri any of thev/^ 
actwitieSj some children made substaritiat gains from %ome of the evente. 
the second study examined the effects of a variety of toys^ classified . 
as either social dr isdlate^ on the interactive play behavior of normal 

7-year-bld ehildrerv in' ari urbari recreatidrial setting. Social play dccurred ? 

« ■ . • ' ' ' ~, » ' • [ ■ . _.. _ ._ _ _ ._ 

only 16% of ''the time when isolate toys were provided, but 78% of the time 

when, giv^ri social toys. Thus:, the i^les of /activities, and materials in 
'peer pairing; paradigms seem to be critical. . ^ 

* : : It appears that the cdntrdl of setting events can be a highly 

useful strategy for increasing boith social acceptance and interaction ; 
" frequencies, especially when attention is given-by teachers to (1) .the 

activities and materials provided fdr the children and (2^the recipro- 
i . city among thechtiareh during the time that peer pairing is in effect. 
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Yeti setting event iriterVentibns would hot appear to be a?u powerful, as" " ■ 
those comprised of .ccffrsequeht- evehp, and siny mlint 
achieved" through the c*ntrol .of setting events. may be. s'fidrt-lived.. 
This proposal lia^ led "at least' two authors. (tilT.y,' 1971; Rucker and 
Vihcerizo, 197Q) to argue for implementation, of antecedent interventions 
Qri a longer term and/or more continuous basis; One alternative to this- 
suggestion IS to fade the potency and schedule of the Tnitial inter- 
vention to the . point wKere. the cllild's' behavior is uride^ of 
naturany occurring stiniuTus in his/her environment;" A second alterna- . 

• •. : ■ . ■ V ^ ■ '_ ■ - ... ; 

tive IS, to start with a more powerful consequent^ intervention initially. 

' \ ' Consequent Interventions ; 

Consequent fntervehtiohs for the remediatidri of low levels of Social 
interaction in young children have been of two primary classifications— 
those- employing basic Reinforcement procedures only, arid those invplv»ng, 
more complex token reinforcement systems. : - 



Basic Reinforcement Procedures ' - 

Basic reinforcement procedures used . to increase the social behavior 
of low interactingV children have included food, physicat contact, and 
vadult praise^. The latter of these. has been the most extensively evaluated. 

Allen, Hart, Buell ,^HarriSi and Wolf (1984). used teacher attentidit 
to increase the peer involvement of a low interacting pre-school giflj 
The authors then systematically leaned the schedule of teacher prai si 
to produce durability of the effects a? indicated by post-checks ran^^l 
up to four weeks beyond the-termination of treatment. This study was one 
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Of the first expeViments-to demonstrat^^^^^ inexpensive and sim^e . 

prbeedurei adult i^t^ntidn^ -c^ be usjd tojincrease socjal^interaction 
in cftildren/ Many similar studiesvsubseq^^^^^ Haft^ 
Reynolds* Baer, Brawley, and Harris (1968): validated the reqtiir<emeht . - 
that in Order to ^be effective in altering children *s^oci.al "Behavior, 
attention had to be cdhtihgent' on the child's behavior. .^Attention which 
was not contingent was .ineffective in aTteririg sdcial\ "ihterac^^^ No v 
report was made of the niaihte^ce- of treatment effects in tfefs study. 
More recently V Strain and tii^gerink ( 1975) reported the* teacher atten-: 



tidh provided an .Effective intervention for the social play of two 
'behavior disordered boys in a pre-schddl experimentsrl^classrooni. During 
a brief treatnint- reversal period, the boys' social behavior^ which ; 
increased markedly during interventipn^^-^^^ Qf?\sharply, revealing the 
ndn-(iurability of "the initial effect. Demonstrations ^f the effective- 
' riess, 6f adult attehti on bh child sdcial behavior continue today, more 
than a decade after the first such study was cdhductedy an^^mportant 
advances continue to occur. Qne substantial contribution to dur under- 
, standing of child social behavior recently was made by Warren, Rogers- 
Warren^ and Baer (l976)/ Initially, food and adult praise were provided 
to ninepr&^schdbl children for offeringYtd share with one another, 
Shar^ffers increased, but the percent of offers accepted decreased. 
By regulating the offer rates of a chT^dT^BoW^er, the investigators 
increased the acceptance rates by other children of the child' s^ fj^fers. 
Nd repdrt was made of the maintenance of th^Ss^effect, Thus, controlling 
the rate of a social behavidr.may influence the way in which other peo- 
pie respond to iti: This finding is impbrtajit because it challenges the 



assuniptibn that ^ere sbel^^ behavierV heeessaril/^t^^^^ 
- we shtfuia as^ume^ perhaps,, that, moderation sotial : interaction^ as 
defined by normative levels (Walker and Hops^ 1976), is better .than ^ 
. • either social excesses or social def^^ - 

in summary, the findings regarding adalt att^htibri' to child Sbcial 
' ■ . Behavior generally are unequivocal, and the effectiveness of the pro- ' 
v^;. ^ cedure js well established. We a^hould turn>our attention how to the 
• problBlis of producing appropriate levels of social behavior (Warren^ 
Rogers-Warrerii and Baer, 1975) and rncreasing the durability of such 
responding (Baer and Wolf,- 1970);. ^ 

Some variations of the adult attention procedure also have been 
reported. One such modifTtation has been tjhe use of indirect cdntih-- 
gehcies to alter child social behavior. Btiell, 3tbddard, Harris, and 
:^Baer (1968) applied teacher social reinforcement to the use of outdoor . 
. play equiprient by a pre-school. girj with motor and social deficits. . - 
Tl|^e contingency produced an increase in the child's use of the equip- 
ment and collaterally led to a increase in her social interaction with 
^^bther children. The extent to which these' behaviors mairitairied at their 
increased levels after removal of adult attention was not reported: 
Strain and Timm (1974) found that praise and physical contact directed! 
z' to either a behaviorally disordered pre-schpol child br. to his peers 
increased the interactidh of both parties. '*As one might expect^ the 
. party receiving the contingency did more initiating than the other, but 
it IS interesting to note that the reciprocal nature of the. sbcial 
interaction facilitated the interaction of the non-reihfo reed party as 
well^ whether that party was' the subaect or the peers. These effects 

Q ' " on 
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were Ibst^ hoWever.^ during a sev*en--day treatment reversal period* In 
a 'combined direct and indirect .contingency, Tinkstori, Rees.e, -teBla^^^^ 



and Baer (1973)* used adult attention to other cfiildren. — to the victims 
of pliysical attacks — to reduce the fighting of art overly. 999^^^.ssi.ve ' 

•, , _ _ _ ^ ' _ < _■ • _ ' 

pre-sehool boy. Bnee his level of fighting .had been riduced^ the boy . 

.'..*■' . " ' , '• 

received teacher attention for increased positive social interaction • 

... ■ ■ ■ , .#■*■" 

with. hi's peers. A follow-up assessment revealed that the boi^ was con- 
;tinuing to' interact positively with his classniates one. month. after :^ 
treatment, ^onsid^red callectively, these studies offen,a firm founda- 
tion for future, efforts- involving indirect cont.ingenjpies of adtjlt atten-_ 
tion to increase the social behavior 6f young chTldren: _ . 

' Adult attention also has been used successful ly to increase the 
peer-social interactidh of older and more severely handicapped children- 
than those involved in the ^udies reported a bbve^. (.Ha 11 arid Brpderi> 
1967; Ramanczyk,* Diament, Soren, Trunell , and Harris,'. 1975; Hhftman, , ' 
Mercurlo^ and Caporiigri', r97d). However, becaufe its ef^ct on the ^fy 



social behavior 'of. more severely handicapped citild ren are l^ess consis-V. 
\ tent . (Fleis'chman; flopsV and- Street, 'ftot^ 6)V several ffiddificatidris 'in 
'the typical adxilt attention contingency often ire made ;^ppai^ might^ ' , 

de fjaired :wvtji edible riiiiforcers'to enhance^the-valtfe pf- the social 
^ cdrisequences for *the children; shaping procedures might he employed to i 
' allow for more gradual acquisition of 'sdci^T behavior; and:.the specific ' 
'behaviors targeted might be changed so that'the goals fdr a given child ^ 
'•are consistent witB his/her developmental level. Ejevertheless, adult'; 

« • - , . * r, ■ 

- i . ^_ _ ' ' 

attention procedures have been reported to be effettive in aiterin^ 

-the social iriteractidn of these childfenr as well *as that df children'^ 

■ . . ■ - ..^ ' 



with milder hand i capping condi.tionsv '•'Fufthef, all three of> these * - • -/ 

• • . • • _ . . • . ■ 

/^^tudies (HalVand Brbdenr Remanc^yk^ et.al . i/WHitmari, et.al.) repeat - 
>sbme jTjairitehar>ee;of treatinent effects followipg the iermihatidn of. ' 

' inter*veritioh. AdditiohaT work" is fleeded to identify, the fac^o'ps re-^ . 
•sp&nsjWerfer vthe develofmtent and mairftrenanGe of interaction in children 
with!l)dth.:i^^1d^^^hd sev^ social behavior. 'VSeveri of the* ^ 

ten • sttJ^fe¥^s#ii)Tmarized here reportjed the use of some follow-up pro- 

: cedures- Becatlse tive of these Se^en studifes 'obta'ined some *1 eveV of *. * 

- ma i ntenance^; this, line : of res^aarch- 'appgairi?. tcF/be' promi si ng 

tokCT Reinfc^rcemeht^Syste^^ V' • ; " ' - " , ' 

_ _ . 'Jt _ " -U-- _ _ _ _ _ _ -.^ ■ _^ • ■ 

-•^ . Token reinforcement: systans represent a sorrtewhat more complex and- 

L'^. _^ _': >__:_.:_ _• _ /_ _ 

potentfaTrly,.more powerful clzss^of fnterventions for low ravels of child^ 
interaction' than thosei discussed previously- Based on a series of 
.research efforts, Hops and his colleagup JFfeps', Walker, arid Greeriwq^bd', 
irr press; Fleischman, flops, and Stree^t, Note 6) shoJ^ed that a coritingency 
of ih9ividua3 • points ride^m^^ for group back-up reinforcers was a more 
poweHul arrangement for iqcr'ea^fng the -peer involvement of socially-, 
withdrawn eh-ildrea than were otfier combinations of point distribution 
arid refnforcer exchange^. I ri this coritingency, pdirits are awarded only 
to the low interacting" child, .but the ^item -or activity for which the 
points are^ exchanged: affe'^ by the child 'With his/hier entire peer ^ 

[Walker, .Sreeriwodd, Hdps^ and- Tddd (Note 7) expldred the. effects of :V 
tokerf-feised cohtingSrfcy a on the- topographic components of 

social '^'nteractidn --..initiating* interactions, responding to the 



- : - i - - - - » . 

initiations of Others, and continuihg. dri-gding interactions. :When 

primary grade school children were reinforced either for iriitiatirig • 
interactions or for responding to the initiations of others, their over- 
all levels of Iriteractidh decreased. However, ; both reinf6?cemg,nt for . 

■■ .' ■ . • . ■ r- - c" • . . . 

continuing ongoing ihteraetipris arid reinforcement fbr overall interac- 
tion produced substantial increases in children's interactive behayidr. 
Data pertaining to the maintenance of these, increases were not reported. 
It is pdssibVe that starting and answering are "momentary" behaviors, 
while continuing and overall iriteractidri represent "durational" behavior. 
If this is so, it is further possible that reiriforeetrierit df mdmeritary 
•responses^ while increasing response rate ^ ihfiiBits durational respdri- 

m __■ 

<fing, thus sujDjDressing the percent of time the, subject spencTs interacting 
In evaluating the effects of ariy iriterveationi the face validity of the 
dependent variable arid -its sensitivity to t^ie particular treatment which 
is applied are. critical . Hops, Walker >, and Greenwood (iri press) dis- . 
cussed this issue with respec| to. interventions for socially withdrawn 

cfiijidreri. ' • 

Tokeri, verbal, and edritrdl procedures were compared for their 
effects in increasing, "approach" behaviors- of withdrawn 8-year-old boys • 
in a clinical setting (Clement and Milne, 1967). Children who received 
tolcen,s fbr social behavior in a play 'group showed a substantial 'trierease 
in"-approaeh responses. .Children who receiy^. only ver'bally-based 
intervention>. showed smaller increases, and those Who took part in a 
control play grou-p without direct intervention showed no changes.' No 
.maintenance dkta for any of the intervention approaches were reported. 

\ 



•1 cat! Oris Other thari thpsfr^repe.rted: token' reirifbreefnent 



procedares. to problOTS of social interaction havefbeen niadfe in combina-^ ^| 

, tion with other -iritervention com and will .iie ^summrized^ in the - 

^next section of this reviw/; The studies: presented h^re sug^^^ 

token reinforcement sys.teins, when used alone* canvprbvide an effective * t'- 

• ' ■_ ■ ^ - ^'.^^y : ' ' 

: approach to, increasing interaction in socially withdravih. childreh* * 

Howeve'r, much work remains* to Be done in ev^luatin^.the maintenance •of. . ; 

ti^atmen.t;effect§ tokSii-b.as'ed intefveri ^ ■ " 

. ■ \ .V-'-- ;• ' * ■ ^: ' ■ ■ . ■: • ^ . •'■ . ' 

: eombihed Antecedent aM Gonsequeht I nterventiOT^^ •'^ ^ . ^ 

Some attempts to remediate the low levels of interaction of socially \V 

isdlated/withdrawn children have included both, antecedent and 'consequent ? - . * ' 

• ' . . • > . . *. 

? primary compdherits. Such efforts include symbolic mbcieling plus reiji-; 
, forcement procedures; ihstrtictions, prompting, or live modeling plus 

reinforcement procedures; social .tutoring parSdigms; and verbal cor^^ 

pdndence approaches. 

Symbol ic Model iji^.-PlUs Reinforcement ' 4;' 

Several stldie§ have examined filmed modeling and reinforcement 
procedures alone .and :in Comb ina-t^ cohtributiohs of 

the individual corfiponents to- the, effectiveness of tne overall packcige. : 
the r^ults of these efforts are mixed. O'Cdnnor (1972) cdmparec^the 
relative effectiveHess of symbolicr^odeling and dperpt shaping prdce- 
dures fdr increasing peer interadt:ion frequencies of socially isolated 

nursery school children.- -the film described previously (0* Connor, 1969) 

* ' ^ _ ■_ __ V- — -■- -- --- " - " ^ 

was found effective in bringing the interaction of isolated children up . 
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- ' • to ^^^^^^ level "rOf non-isDlated children in the same class- Shaping , \ 
prdeedures jDrdduced a nioderat§:effect but added nothing to the effects 
achieved with the filnii Mbredver? the outcbrnes of prdeedures which \ 
included a filmed modeling component were nxire persistent* than thpse 
^ which did not. Findings similar to those of O'Connor have bein reported 

;v: t^y .Evers arid Schwarz (1973). : tile latter study used symbolic modeling 

al one anif -moael^ teaefer praise fdr jDeer interactibrr to increase 

'^h^' social ^tehavi or of isolated arid withdrawn nursery school chilHreh. 

Both the modeling and the modeling pi u^ praise groups showed improvanent 

■% ■ -• • . • • 

: in social 1 ntef action, but praise did not appear to add anything to the 

- - - - ' ' - - - -' - t _■ ' _ ■ _ ■ ' ■ 

e-Ptects of modeling alone. At a four week folldw-Up itssessnient, a 

-»rv ■- _ ■ _ _■ - : - 

^ .-liubjects had maintained or improved apoh their post-test interaction 
" ^levels. * 
I* • Walker and Hops (1973) conducted a series of studies' in which 

! primary school children were exposed to one of three reinforcement con-? 

j^. tingencies, with or withput first having been shown the O'Connor (1969) 

film. In experiment I, O'Connor's film was shown to the subijeet, . after 
which points were awarded to the subject for each iriteractiori resulting 
from initiatidns made to her by one of the children In her peer group. 
• In experiment II, the child's peer grdup was shown the O'Connor film, 

after which they were able to earn points as a group. for each iriteractidri 
resulting from initiations made to any one of. them by the subject. . In r . 
^: ' ' experiment III, both the subject and her peer groTip were shown the 

. O'Connor film, then two separate eohtingericies were instituted. In one- 
contingency,, the suBject earned points for initiations made by peers, ; 
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as In exp^rim^nt !• * In the other; pee^^^^ as a group for 

initiations made to any one of them l^y the subaect^ as in experiment II. 
The fulfillment of Both cdntingehcies^^a 

their points for. back-u|!i reihf^^^^ In each of these expend 
the combined symbol jc modeling and reinforcement procedures substan-^ ^. 
tially increased the social interaction fr^quency-of the with^ ■ - 

suBjeet. Moreover , in each experiment, . int^ maintained 
above initial^ baseline levels during five day reversal periods; 

The findings concerning component eff^ in combined modeling and 
reinfdrcOTent interventions are not without disparity. Walker, Hops, 
Greenwood, and Todd (Itpte 1) paired spibdfic modeling with individual 
and group reinforcement contingencies to increase the ihteracti on levels 
of .six soci^illy withdrawn child in a publ ic schboT experimental 
classroom. SymboTic ifflDdeling had no effect. The individuarand groups 
contihgehcies were found to be equaflly effective in bringing about r " . 
greater peer involvement of the subjects. Further, follow-up observa-^ 
tions conducted^ at three and six months after the children had been 
returned to *their regular ctasses revealed cbntinaed Tnteraction by the • 
ehildreh. Clearlys this finding is in direct conibradiction to those of ; 
0'ebnnor (igFEVarid 'ivers; and achwarz (1973). ^' 

Additional research is heeded to clarify the relative edntributions . 
of rtiodeling and reinforcement compohehts to treatment packages involving 
both elanehts and to determine whether combined trea-finents \have more to : 
offer than do sirigle-edmponent interventions. Maintenance effects, 
achieved in all four of the studies suntnarized here suggest that th^ do; 
and -support from peers; as conceptual tzed in the.Baer and Wolf (1970) 

' . .op ■ :, ■ ; . '. 
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: entrapment 4iypothesls (exptained~beiow) y li" generaTly offered ^s-tlre 
reason why. " ' 

■ ' • . ' ' '■ _ ' ■■ .■ " ' ■ • -■ ' ■ 

instructibri. Prompting^ Live Modeling^ and Refnfqr^emi^ 

While many studies. haye used rein procedures alone or. in 

comBTnation.with s^ tnbdeling to incriease the interactive, behavior 

of isolated/withdrawn chjldren, even more have used reinfbreemeht irv^ 

conjunct ion with iristructions, prompting, or 1 ive model ihg'pr^^edures. 

Baer and^Wblf ..(lS70) used teacher prorfipting and praise to increase 

the social interaction of a low interaction pre-schbol boy. Within a 

reversal design, the authors^ alternated interventioh and baseline jDhases 

and obtained^ cumulative maintenance effect during reversal subsequent 

to each treatment phase. That is^ auring each reversal phasi, the child 

interacted at. a higher level" than hg had during any previous reversal. 

phase. Following the third treatinent phases the boy's social behavior 

in reversal rsnained.at intervention levels. Baer and Wolf offered ah 

explanation for this maintenance effect which they ealTed the "trapping" 

• hypotfiesis. Briefly^ ehtrapeht assUmil thlt wi - - 

•persons, there is an on-going, riattiralTy beetirrihg social environrtient 
capable Of maintaining the interactive behanor of any group mariber in , 
the absence of external maintenance-producing factors. In Baer and 
Wolf's pre- school classroom, the interactive behavior of the children ■ 

■ comprised the social ^hviroranent, In order to become involved in this 
environment , the low interactTng child had only to gai'h entry into it. 
dnce he had done so^ the naturally occurring positive exchanges between 
children would maintain hi^ irivdTvaiien|. " The Siuthors posited that the 
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.teacher prompting and praise technique allowed the child to gain entry 
into the social environment; and that his peers maintained his involve- 
merit iri it. " . ' 

'{ ' Other researchers heive subscriBed widely, to Baer an'd Wolf's (197B) 
entrapment hypothesis since it first was offered (Cooke and ApdTlonii 
1976i Johnsons GoetZj Baer ^ and Green* Note 4; Walker and Hops, 1973; 
ttatker, :Rbij3S, Greenwood, and Todd, Note l)j despite thk fact that the 
study upon which the hypothe^i^s "'was -posited involved only brie subject. 
To date, no systematic effort has Been made to replicate the entrapment 
effect; to expand its applicability to other tKegtment populations, 
target behaviors, or iriterverit fori determine in morje 

detail hbw^ why, or under what circumstances the effect can be obtained. 
The research presented in a subsequent section of this report represents, 
an attjempt to answer some of these questions. 

. Strain* Shores, and Kerr (1976)/also ysed a teacher prompting and 
praise routine. __Three behavioral ly handicapped pre-school boys showed 
increases in positive social behavior and decreases iri: riegative social 
behavior when givep teacher prompting arid praise for appropriate peer 



riteractions.- The procedures also produced treatment ''spill -oyer 'V ef- • 
fects for other chiTdreri iri the class. Observations during treatment \ 
reversal conditioris provided limited evidence to support maintenance of 
these effects . - : • _ . . 

At least two studies have used a variety of antecedent and consequent 
interweritidri procedures. The first (Kirby and Toler, 1970) attempted to 
increase the social interactidri of a low;interacting pre-school boy by 
assigning him the respbri|ibility of passirig out caridy to his^ classmates. 
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Instruct id hs^ rdle-pTayihgs ahiA/praisei cahdys and monetary t^einfofcer^^ . 
were used to develop this iriitiatibri response arid were effective in 
iricfeasing the boy's overall interaction The . issue 'of 

maintenance was. not discussed.. The second study (Cob ke. and Apolloni, 
1976) established the target behaviors of smilings^ sharing, positive 
physical cbritactirig^ arid verbal cbmpl'ipriting fbr foUr beha 
handicapped children in an experimental classroom setting. Increases in 
all four behaviors for aiJ four children .Were produced using a combina- 
tion of instruct i.onss live modelings and praise. A follow-up assessment 
conducted after four weeks shbwed the treatment effects to be ^durable. 

Instructions, prdmptingi and/br live.: modeling procedures have; be eri " 
used in combination with reinforcement pi^bcedures jn ribn-school settings 



to increase social behavior in older and/of more severely handicapped 
persons thari those involved in studies reviewed previously. Bornstein, 
Bel Tack, and Herseri (1977 ) reported that a.; c^^^ 
modeling, behavioral rehearsal, arid f.^edbtfck was 'effect 
eye. contact^ voice voltiiTie, and, justified maridirig bf four unassertive 
children between the ages of eight and eTev'en years. These h^t>f^ii^^ \ 
.mairitaihed,' as assessed during 'two and four week fol.low-up probes> ' -^t 
Hspkiris (1958) increased smiling behavior with- two mentally retat'ded boys 
^ using instructions, candy, and social reiWorcanent. During an ej^tensive 
follow-up period, bne boy showed maintenance' b? Smtlirig behavior without 
further iriterveritiori. For the other boy, maintenance was achieyed when : 
the schedt^le bf candy reinfbreemerit gradually Was reduced. .Stokes, Baer, 
and dackson (1974) fburid simple promptirig and shaping:te^ 
effective in increasing the appropriate use of hand-^avtrig BehaNiibr by ' 



- four severely rnental3y retarded youths^^n an i^stitutionaVsettinf ^ 
Data, regarding the ^iriaT this sodal*^ response were not -re-^^^^^^^^^ 

- • ported ;^ tdvaasi Koegel , Simmons-, and bong (1973) CTiplbyeid a yari^ty^^ o^^ 

operant teachi ng procedures , pin imari Ty prompti ng and rei nf orcemerit , / : v. v 
techniques^ to increase pro-social responding such -as language and ap- " >* 
propriate behavior with 20 aUtjstic children in anjntensip residen- ': \^ 
tial treatnent program. Ghildreh who were r'eturned to their natural *' ' 
homes after their parents had beert. trained to xarry out thi effeetTivfe 
teaching' procedures showed continued progress at intervals ra^ frorn 
one to four years after initial treatment.. Children who were placed on 
an institutional ward revealed seve^^^ in prd-sdcial behWiors, 

In SLnmiary, th£ treatn^ 
junction with instructions, prompting and/or 3ive modeling seans i:o be 
- reliably effective for increasing the social skills^ of a: variety of 
ehildren and yeuth. Further^ many of ±he studies f.ound in the lltera- 

ture report that social responding persisted after these* interventidn ^ ^ 

' ■ ' ' r ^' ^. _ J ■ ■ ' ^- ^ . - ^- ' ■ 

procedures were terminated. Generally, .naturally oeeurri rig reinforcement 

. ■ i_. \ ■'. ^ ' ■ 'j^/____J_ • .-."l- :• • 

.efforts are ^usetl to explain this continued irkf^action. However, Hopkinfe 

; has cautidhed that when dealing with social behavior, the n 
^ occurring reinforeerswhich-carim newly acquired responses also ■ 

can Maintain undesireable, non-social behavior. Thus, it appears 
necessary to intervene in. the natural environment to mke available so- 
cial c.drisequences contingent on appropriate social behavior. After - 
-thati the 'entrapment effect ^ould.dccur naturally. Still, little is 
, known; about the conditions which reli ably produce enduring treatment* 
effects, and.little has been done in^ the way of long-term evaluatidri df 



maintenanee. These areas should form the basis for f-uture research 
Tnto the effects of combined Iriter^erition approaches such aS: those- 
discussed here: ^ ; ; ,. . •. i ' ' 

Social Tutoring (Coaching ) . ' ; ' .-. • " • . . 

^ • . Several authors hay e investigated^ the -effects- of s^ . . 

or -coaching procedures, on children's- social behavi-or at school. For 
purposes of'.thisrevia*, the terms "social tutoririg". and "coaching". ^ 

• wilT W used^ inter^^ Social tutorihg refers tb.;;a.multi- . 
eompojieritHF>rocgdur%'in which' an attempt is made to teach children con-r 
eepts qf .appropriate so.i:ial:i'fl^^ with their^peers. .An opportunity 

'to practice' the corresponding -interaeti^e ski ITs; with- other children • 

- ja- lj'- - ■ - ■■■■■■■ _.■ A-.^"" ■■ ■ 

then .is provided, followed .by ^feedback fftim the tutOr based on the. 

child's performance in. the practice-session. Most frequently, theycpri- 
cipts taught in tuton^ efforts hav.e^inci^ cooperating, 
. cdtiinUhi eating, ^ind vaTidatirig/sypport-ing. Correspbndtng; skills which 
■ the'chfld would praetiee arid Hpori which she/he would receive feedback 
might "include: joihirig other chiTdref^.fei.ia^^ '^^bess (participating), 
' i^br^'irig together with onfe Or j^e oper childr^^ ori a* eemnieri task .Coop- 
erating), "tal king to otNer children <cdiiSu 

tiOri, .hjelp. Or ericOUrapiiierit to ariOth^r--child ■(vaTidatiog/supportirig,). 
Hqst -social tu tori rrg .-studies appearing; iri-.the literature have-been 

• carried out in publ ic- sc&^ settings with "social ^ 'isoTa ted" children 
in arcades '.three' and f6'ur/^;%6W^ (1977) -■distinguished between socially 
isbTated-.arici socially withdrs«n childr§n'after^ -findirig -rio relationship 
'between: peer acceptance scoresV.^s deHved" from.'Sbciometric assessment, ^ 
and peer iriteractian. levels,- as^^ by direct observation, for a 
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. g.roap of. llSijead Start children. According' to Gbttrriari, "These two 
mieasures dr (social; noni-irivolvenent) do not tap the same dimension." 
The chillJrIii -Who. typically ^h^^^ involved tn social tutoring (coach- 

- ' ing) interventions have been' neither acc ridr rejected. But' rather 
ignored. By their peers on sbciometric assessments. . .Freqtiehtly in these 
Studies, peer interaction data have-not been reported. ^ ; . . . - *. 
. . • ' dden and Asher (1977) compared cdacfi ing with peer pairing and con- 
trol conditions for their relative effects pn- peer invdlyement. of ; 
socially isolated ttfird arid fourth gracfe. children w-' Direct dbs 
■ measures of children's interaction. frequencies showed : gains iri partici- 
pation for both groups. However j.^sociome trie measures of /peer* a'cceptaric 
i^ev^aled isignificant Changes favoring the;: social tutoring procedures only. 
' In a brie-year foil bw-up assessm^tv: ctiildre^ wHb had "received Social tu- 
'"tbnng a year earlier tb imprave^^ri pepr acceptance .scores., 

from the play sociomatric. . 

. Hyme] and./^Asher: (Note '8) compcired. an individualized social tutoring 
paradip With standardized tutoring and peer pairing procedures. The . 
iridividtiaTtzed fbrmat involved tutoring directed -at spe^^^^^ 
deficits observed for each. child iri^ No differirices were 

found between any of the groups on either observational or sbeibmetric 
• measures. The lack of differences in oBservatiorial data confirms the . 
dutcbmes'of previously reported, social tutoring studies, the a:bsence of 
: sociometric effeets^ hbwever, n's GdHtradictdry to those of previous re-J 
„ ports- Despite the absence of a treatraent effect, Hpel arid Asher- Cd^^ 
ducted a seven month follow-iip asseismerit affd noted tfiat neither child- 
. ren'js interaction fre^quencies nor sogiome trie statuses 
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A yariaticm of the stanBafrdized social tutoring procedure was eyal- 
Uatgd. fry 6ottinan, Gbnso^ arid Shu (1976). the study ehployed videotape^; 
rble-playirig, arid ebachirrg procedures to teach the skills of initratirig, 
friendship-making, and refeFential^ormiuriicati.ori wi^^ two third-grade 
isolated children. Tfie treated subjects changed^(one significantly; one 
non-signif1cantly) in sociometric position between a pre-intervention^ . 
assessment and one nine weeks following interventTbrt..- They 

also ehariged in di'Stributfbri of peer eq^^ but riot iri overall fri- 
'quericy of peer interactidns..;!''^^^^^^ riot change on any of 

these measures. The finding of Gottman, Gonso, and Shuler tends to con- 

firm -results obtairted by Oden and Asher (1977) that social tutoring • 

•f ■ . ■ « ■ . • 



procedures have different effects on bbservatiortal data than they do dri 

.• -y^ ' ' ■ 

sociometric measures. 

__ _ _ _. _ _ _ _ ■_ • _ ' " • _• , J '■ ' . ' 

. Although social tutoring procedures have much to recomm6rid them^ 

they have little convincing data ^td support. them. Available sociometric • 

data speak well , for the tutorirtg paradip. Hdwever* ^sociometric data 

reflect verbal behavior — what childreri say they wdUltt" dd ifra^ given- 

Situation. They inability of tutoring procedures to impact on children's 

actual, play behavior, as represented by their iriteractiori frequencies, 

severely limits its appl icability for children with .lovTlevels of peer 

frivol vemerit. Further, existing social tutdring studies have treated too 

Tigfitly the issue of behavioral maintenance. Uritil it^ri be shdwrt that 

social tutoring procedures: iricrease^ childreri's interactive behavior, arid 

.that such behavior persists after intervention has been terminated-,: ^ 

.tutoring used sirigly carino^t be recbnfnend^^ an effectiye procedure for 



i.riereasirig the peer irivdlvement of sdcialTy^^ children. 
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At present, it can be recommended -only as one component of a multi- 
el orient intervention package.^ * : ^* 




Most successful effa ces to change children's behavior 'fiave . 
important responses undW the control of stimuli external to the child 
such asjphysical surrouniiingSi. the presence of other children, or in- 
strtictieris from ether^aiults. In verbal cdrrespondencei children's • 
motor behavior can be brought under the eehtrol of stimuli ihterrial to . 
the child, e.g., self-generated verbal responses:. 'Basically, this tech- 
nique involves reinforcing a child's verbal reports whTch accurately 
reflect his/her non-verbal behavior. In a short timer the individual's . 
hdh*verbal beha.vi'er;4:rah ceme utider the e'oritrbl of hi s/h^r 'verbal respons-^ 

es. Several authors have used this paradigm- to enhance social Ty rele- 

. - ' -■ • • • , ■ 

. vant betiaviors in young children. 

. Risley and Hart (196§) used a verbal correspoAdence procedure to 
increase the use ef specific: fJlay. materials^ by 'disadvantaged pre-schQol 
children- Children iri one group were reinferced with snacb for verbal 
reports of toy use congruent with their actual, use. After ex:postire to 
this procedure across a series of, play material sr reinforcement for ^r^^ = 
ported use of the materials was suff icient ^to mainta:in children's a^^^ . 
play behavior. Sueeinetly stated^ "saying" came to control "doing". With , 
a second group of qKjIdren e)<posed to the same prdcecJureSi reports ^e- - , 
creased to correspond with actual material usage frequencies. Apparently^ 
in order to maintain children's perfoi:mancesi'of the non-verbal, cem^ 
in the formati their verbal reports would have to continue it. high>3evels. 
Requiring a verbal report from a child regarding his activity in aji 
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important area thus would seem to be an efficient means of programming 
the^ mai ntejiartce of that behavior. The findirigs.bf •Risley.arid 'Hart have 
beeH supported by others. Israel arid B^'teary (1973) applied eorres- 5-. 
pdridence procedurfes to the free-play behavior of 1€ ^Head. Start; children. 
Reinforcement for verbal behavior alone was-insufficient'.to pro.duce 
• correspondence^ as defined by h'ncreaseis- i,^' both verbal and non-verbal, 
behavior. Reinforcement Whiefi was edritirigerit ori both verbal arid ripri- 
v^bal behavior produced^ corrpp^derice >^ cfiildreri's. beh^ibr was 

. ' ^ > :_ ^ ^ _ _ r _ * _f . ' J I'J - 

structured in a. "say^o" seqiiencey but no$ when, a ^'do-say" ordering was 
imposed. "Do-say" training was effective 'only.^fter . Previous -'say-do" 

^ • "_ / -^ 'r- --_ • '• . 

experience. No mMritenarice of Hhese effects -wa5^ repp^'t^^ In a suBse- 
qSent investigation witfi two y»r§ups of .riomal fojur 

t- . ' ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ r • ■ ■■ .- 

i ' in ^a Head Start program, Israel and Brown (1977) founj^ ^ 



effectiveness between correspondence training ^conducted with chiTdreg 
having ■rpridr verbal .training andl:h9t carrie?i out with children havifig ♦ 
rid suchltrairiing his^^dry. Reirifdrcenerit drily- fdr repdHs df play nfajenal 
usage, regardless of a^ctual play .befiavior (a eompdrierit of alT -previous 



research' on verbal correspondence) ; may be unnecessary to the deveTopffn^fl? 

.* _ _ ■ - : . .:. ' * - -^ - * - 

of cdrrg^pdridence. Nb maintenance of corres'pondence effects was reported 

' - • • - ■ - ■ • ■ -'v^ ' ^ .^'/' : ■ ■ ..-^ 

iri this study. : 

■ ■ . • - ' ' ;- v: ; - ^ ,.^:-4y- ._. ._ _ ■ •. 

Verbal eorrespondence procedures reeeritly have beeri extended* td: 



child social behav.iors other than toy use and free-play. Rogers-Warren r 
arid Bagr (1976) combined correspondence arid live modeling to teacSl sharing 
arid^ peer praising/td ridfroal pre-schodl children. Reinforcement for any ^ 
r^^rts (true or untrue) of these behaviors increased drily reporting. 
:s?^Reinforcanent:^^^ true Reports increased both repdrtirig arid actual 



• . ■ ■'" ;: ' . ^ : . ■ 30 . 

■ . . .:: ■ . . ■ ^; * , ■ ^ . • -• • 

■ : -J^^ ■ . _ _ T ■ : _• • . ■, 

behaviors. . Sharing behaviors stiowed some generality to a second setting^ 



Limited maintenance of :sharing and praising responses occurred during 
treatment revepal phases ^ but: the durabil ity issue was not discussed 
by the^ authors Rdgers-Warreh, Warren'^ arid Baer (1977) edhducted at|fi' : ■ 
component anaSysrs of ^he verbal, correspondence procedure with :tfie 
sharing beha\/ior.of eight nontiaT four-year-old children in '-a^^ daycare 
program. Modeling' of sharing alone aUd in combination with reinforcement 
foF model Ted report of sharing, self-reporting^ reinforceneht for arty 

^ ^_ ^J»L ____ * 1 ■ : ^ __ _ 

report of shearing, and ' reinforcement only for accurate reports of shar- 
ing were evaluated. Only the last of these ■Components --^ reinforcement 
for . accurate report^ of sharing -SprddUqed high levels of reporting 
and sharing for alT^subjects. Mairitehariee was riot evaluated." This . 
finding i§ congruent with that reported by IsraeT and Browri (1977). 

The verbal correspondence paradigm holds considerable promise as a 
cost-efficient method for making progress with a varietv of social . 
^haviors in ybuHg ehitdreh. Future researcji in this affea should focus . 
on the exteris3<pn of the procedures to other target behaviors and subject 



j^jop.ulatii^ris^^nd^b^ fiss been increased 

tiirsugfi^orrespondence training- V , 



Limitations of Research on the Remediatio 
Social Isblatioji/WithdrawaV in School -age Children 

The research reviewed above reflects some outstanding work in the 
area of childhood social interaction. Collectively, the outcomes of .tho^ 
studies represent traneriddus advances in our ability to increase peeF 
involvement for low interacting children. Jet, the state of the tech- 
nology in this area reveals several critical weaknesses which pt^ovide - 
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-;the tfireetiVnT^^^ future research: : ■ • ■ , " ~ t~ ~ ' 
.1; ftehy of the studies co'riiducted to date have involved very small. 

'numbers of subjects, some only one child. Although N=l studies repre- - 
sent important contributions to the literatwe, repli-cations of. t^^ 
studies are needed to verify that thi procedure described cajr be', used 
effectively with otfier childrejnV by other -intervention agents, afidrih. 
other settings. The more replications of a given, tirea^nent effect ^^^^^^ 
can be.^camented, the greater our. confidence in the program can be.^ ^ 
2. Thesdiitcbmes from investigatipHs of a' 

• always consistent with one aribther.^^; Research is heeded which delineates 
the conditions under which a given procedure can 'be expected to be. ef&c^ 
tive; At the s^me time, related research could be conducted on modif^'car 
tions of the prbcedure which would allow its extehsi^fh to other popula- 
tions, target behaviors j oBsettings; arid/br to' more cost-efficients . .^ 
implementations. . v . v^; ^ 

: ; , :-3. Past research has failed to plate adequate emphasis. on evalua- .: 
tinig: 1^^^ maintenance. FolTaw^up monftoring>".^^^^^^ has been 

.conducted tod dftee has begn\^^ has provided. insufficientV 

ThfornHtion to evaluate itiaintenahce effectively,^9r has hot continued 
long enough to penni.t assessments of the long-term durability of treatment 
effects. Maintenance ey^^ scheduleis-^are needed which Jpr^yidec^ ' 

Information in* frequent intervals of several days each- and which con-.-, 
tinue for several months. If, through such evaiuatf ens, initial treat- 

;.nient effects ^are found not to: persist,: strategies need to implemented 

' • '-. ■ - . - * 

:to facilitate maintenance. . It is this proBlan which provides the topic , 

• ■ ■. ■*■'■■ ..^ 

•for the second major section of this review. * • " 
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Maintenance Qf-SocijJ-Jiiter etiH dreh 




;/ The inalntenance 0 established sQclal behavior In : 

•yoahg cbil drer, will be* discussed in thi^^ .i^^^^ . /f irat* mai htenance ' 
will be defitted, conceptual izedv arid ^atlsti^ - ■ ^ 

which. ma iriteriiLrtce cari\be stadteS and .evaluated will be examined; . . : 
Finally, several meatis: By 'which maintenance can be prograiSied^delibera- 
tely when It cjoe^^'h^^^ naturally wilT.be reviewed. 

. ^ Defiriirig and G^irieeptualizihg Hainteriince ' 



Baer, Wolf J. and. Risley (1968)' discussed several features which 
^ :;bharacteHz^ the discipline of applied behavior analy.sis. Among them is 
the generality of behaivior change. According to /these authors (p. 96), 
generality Way take any Qf three forms. I riitial. treatment effects may . 
'"prove durable esver time" (maintenance), may "appear 'iri=" a wide variety 
' of- possible environments" {stimulus generalization), or may "spread to 
a w4de variety of related behaviors" (response- generalization).;. It is • 
. the first of these possibilities with wtw;p^^^^^^ will ; be most concerned 
. in this report. Conway arid Bucher;:(ig75:g^^ ill teriiis 

• of the resistance of behavior change to extirictiori. When iritef:verition 

• procedures ar^ withdrawn in the treatnerit setti ng , or when- they are 

' . .ab'se^^^^^^ envirorimeftt^ will the befiav^^^^^ change ; 

T"-'^roduced by th ' ■ . y. ' <0-J'] ■ - ^ 

Why shoui<| v/e be interested in the maint|naiit^;of behavj 
intervention effects?. At least three r^aspris^tari" 5e cited: _ - ■ ■■ ^ 
1. clinical- cohsideratipfts^^ -^^^ who seek behavioral iriter=- , 

. ventiori are liicely to expect'long-term imprpvenjent from paid, professional 



services. Fdr the client! S; long-term beqefiti iriterventioni'sts should 
do everything jDbs si ble to maximiz 

2. Cost considerations — From a.costrben.efit;;SpndBoiht, the 
benefit of an intervention would eompare most favorably with its costs. _ 
., •• '^i ' •■ when its generality is maximized -- partiedUrly when the lorig.-terni 
H^f- ; ■ : pi htenariee of the effect can be facilitated. . 
- . Scientific eonsi.de^^ 

■•. Risley (1968.) i a comprehensive technology of behaviq^^ change muit ihclade 

the cap^icity to evaluate and, where necessary, td prOgrain. the matn^^^ 
ef treatment effects. ■ • . • • 

, .,■ ' ' For these and other reasons, professionals cahnot^afford .to- ighdre 
questions surrounding behavioral durability. To 'summarize the state, of 
knowledge concerning behavioral main'tenahcei the "remainder of this ..review 
will deal with reports appearing in the prpfessionalMiterature of ways 
in Which maintenance has been evaluated and strategies by which it has . 

-. ' . 

been programmed. , 
V . Evaluating Hairrtehance;;^' ■ v ■ ' 

■ ■■ . ■, ■ ' ' . ■ - 

Several tactics are" available, for evaluating maintenance of beha- 

■• - ■. jl' ■ ' ■ ^'i' ' 

i:^. vibral treatment effects. ' ■ ^ 'H; v • .'^ 

■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■'■^ ' ■ 1- ' ' ■ ■■' ■ 

1. Comparing follow-up data wnh pr.eviQusly,^^^^ 

degree -of maintenance might be indicated^:|^e ;1:rpt^ indivl^gll is < 
responding anywhere between pre-test and..p|st-tel.t 1^^^^^ during fol^-ow- 
- up assessment. However, the importance^ Qf' the main 
V • /:be judged in terms Of (1) the amount o has passed:- si nee 

■ W vpost-test assessment, (2rthe amdu|t ^if. dat^ ava^^^^^ 

ERIC 



(3) the cufrerit level of re$;jx)ridih^e the individual and (4) the , 
trend of the foil ov^-up data. If th4 follow-up is conducted more thah a 

^ew days after the post-test, if it includes irore th^^ single ■measure^^ 

_ ._ J ' __ '_■ : " ^ ' V 

ment^ if the level of responding has not fallen off too sharpTy since 

. .'-- - j^-- •- ,^ '_ _■ ■_ 

interventidh, arid. if the follow-up data are hot trending in a counter-^ 

therapeutic directionrthen.it could.be concluded that a socially sig- 
nificant leveV of maintenance has been achieved. 
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2. Cpmparing follow-up data with\apprdpriate jiarms^ .^6^^fe^.c.an . >. 
be established by deternliriirig naturally becurnrig^ for the 
.behav7jDr{s) pf interest among:. .persons nat referred for ihtenvenfioni 
Walker arid* Hops (1S^7&) illustrated the use- of norma five data in' a school 
setting and pointed out that the use of such data can provide tri extrOTe-*-- 
1y, valuable basis fbr evaluating both .treatment and ma iritena rice effects 

dri a variety of behaviors iri many different settings. 

3. ' . ebmparing data during reversal or criterion reduction phases. 

if resporidihg remains at or near treatment levels during these conditions, 
rather than reverting to previous, baseline dr Idwer criteridn levels, - 
- evidence accrues attesting td the durability of .the effect, this appr^h 
0 has drie obvious disadvantage when edmpared to the folldw-up approach — 
-it- takes place while: the experiment is still in progress and thus repre- 
serits no real evaluation of behavioral persistence across time ^ save for 
: the few days of th'e Teversal or criteridn reductidn phase. In additidn, 
achieving ma iritenpri as evaluated by this strategy, might preclude 
validating the effect of the intervention procedure (Rartmann arid 
Atkirisdri, 1973). In a r^versalv design ^ for exam^^^ a return to hear- 
baseiine levels of. responding, is critical for the. explication of an 
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^peri mental effect. * However, a retiirn to such -Tevels also iridicates . ^ 
a failure to achieve maintenance. The two concerns seem, torte- inextn-~ 

; cably opposed i and: wpuld-be mairiteriance evalua are advised to : use ; . 
the follow-up strategy albneor in combination with the nbrmattve data, 
procedure whenever possible; 

As meritibhed previdusly, most investigators who have evaluated. ' 
maintenance have found that it irifrequeHtly occurs spontaneously. \^ 

r Consequently, some studies have attempted to achieve maihteriance. effects 
deliberately through direttVprogra.nini :these efforts have led to the 
gradual development- of a small group of techniques which continue to be 
evajuate.cf for their abilrty^'to: produce behavioral durability. In the , 
..ne^t section, these techniques wil^ • . • 
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Programming Maintenance : : 

• *;...<■''■' ■ • » - - 

Investigations of strategies for programming generalization ofbe- 
havioral treatanent effects have becoine more frequent in recent years-. 
This growth has allowed various reviewers to begin categorizing the wor,k 
'^hich has been done and to impose preliminary structure on this research 
area. Stokes and Ifer (1977) have written one of the So^t comprehensive . 
reviews to date on the phenpmenon of generalization, they offer a 
structure for programmed, general izatibn research^w^^^^^ nine 
.^categories. Seven of these categories deal specifically with tactics 
: for producing carry-over, of treaSient effects across stimuli,, respbrisess 
.•;or time; 0.f the two remaihing classifications offered by Stokes and Baer^ 
one deals exclusively with assessment of genera Hzaticn; the other with 
: extending treatnent programming beyond the driyinal stimulus conditions 
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or target behaviors. The present review adapts the structure presented 
by Stokes arid 'Baer* refines the number of eategories to seven, arid deals 
: ixcTusively wit+i the phe^orneriori of prograimed general izati^ across 
time {maintenance). The revised categories (after Stokes and Baer, 
1977) are: (1) Using natural cdntirigericiess (2) prdgrarttnlirig cdmmdn • • 
stimuli; (3) usirig iridisprimiriative^ebritingerieies: (4) mediatirig geri- 
eralizatiori (maintenance); (5) training sufficient exemplars; ;(6j train- 
ing to generalize (maintain); and {7) programming multiple com^nents. 

Usirig Natural Cdntirigericies 

To a then fledgling, field of behavior analysis, Ayllori and Azriri 
(1968) made several" recommeridatioris for effective behavibral prograrranirig. 
^ ftffong^'them was the suggestion to teach behayiorS; which likely would be 
mairitainecf by the natural ehvirdfimerit after, direct teaching had^been 
terminated. That advice is rio less timely today, a decade after it was 
first offered. Developirig beRavior^ w^^^^ eari. be supported everitually by . 
naturally occurring contingencies is an approach which has much to re- 
cdmmend it. Perhaps there is no other procedure which is potentially. 
as simple and as effective. Baer; and Wolf (1970) discuss^_thef practice 
of appealing to natural sources df reirifdrcOTirit very clea in their 
preseatatiori of the ^entrapment theory", likeriing the mainteriarice df . 
behavior to the trapping of a mouse. ' Basically, the authors have 
claimed V if dnr tan teath a child a responsfe which will allow him/her .. 
eritry iritd ari dri-gdirig cdmmUriity df reihfdrcjemeiiti that. cdmmunity -will 
mairitairi the response, everi after formal programming has ended. Although ■ 
their work preceded the discussion by Baer and Wolf (1970), Hall and . 
Broderi (1967) arid Buell, Stoddard, Harris, arid Baer (1968) also reported; : 
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the mairftenance of newly acquired behavior. in children through naturally; 
occurring reinfofCOTent contingencies. Jt appears from this .early re-r 
seaKch that iriterveritibh delivered through agents in a child's natural 
ehyTronment can produce behavior change- which persists across time, 'it: 
further has been postulated that such persistence*may b'e>aHr.ibutabl^ 
to. unprogrammed conti ngencies operating in the natural envirqiimentV. atnd 
that these cbhtirigehcies can be relied: upon to mairitairi newly acquired-: 
child behavior indefinitely. : More recent research has relied* lesi on 
naturally occurring conttngencies to maintain newly developed behavior 
and has focused: mo re. on programmed con to acfiieve thi^s. effect. " 

Walker and Buckley (1972) used peer re-programming and teacher 
training as ""twe^ me tti^ds of facilitating the^ general izat^ arid mairiteri- 
afice of academic and social behavior in regular classroom settings for 
children who had been treated in an, exp^erimen^ class. A two fndnt^i^ 
follows up. .showed peer reprogratTirTii rig to be the most effective strategy 
among procedures us^d" in prbducirig dtirable treatmerit effects. Siltiilarly^ 
Walker, Hops, and dbhnsdn^(1975) reported that when regular class teach- 
ers were given consultation services- and, university credit with grades . 
contingent upon the child's performance, they were ibW^^^ support the. 
experimental classroom gains made by behavior problem students when ^* 
those children were returned to regular class placemerits. these 
children siiowed maintenance of treatment effects during a four mqrith 
follow-up assessment conducted at the ;Beginning of the subsequent aca-- 
demic year. Children who had. not received progranmed rraintenance train- 
ing in a rigular classroom did not evidence the same levels of: continued' 
appropriate behavior iri fbl lbw-up.:. Jones arid Kazdirt (1-975) ^ after using 
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' a tbJceri-Wsei reirifpf Cement the'iriapproprTate mot^^^^ 

behavior of four mildly mentalTy retarded 'studeHts in a. special educsf- ' 
ti on' classroom, used peer andri^^ praise, alone to produce iflairiteh- 

. ance of t hi behavior as. assessed by follow-up phases df two and nihe ; 
J^efes'i These findings/ provide evidence that prograFraned contingencies' 
Ttnplinerited by agents n>#ive to the natural environment can J^e used' ■ 
effectively to maintain behavioral improvanent inttially;=t|ro.Ught . 
about by more* direct and powerful interyejitiQhs.. . ' * - --^^ : . ; * Vi- 

Both earl ier. and mdreV^r^^^^ the area of -behavioral • T 

maintehance'liitimatel"^^ depended Upon uHprogratifned sttmu1"i in aV- . : y\ 
natural environment to mairltain treated beliavioniridVlhftelyv However, \ ; Ir?-^- 

vone cannot always rely on natural agerfts 'to continue their support of . 
trained behavior or on naturally occurring contingencies to trap and : : ; ■ ; 
develop entry responses. Oh occasion^ the support of the agents might 
Itself have to be supported; likewise, newly developed entry responses 
occasionally might es'cape thfe influence of natural ly^ecgu^ contin- . ^ 

gencies. When one of these possibillti;^ exists, -the subjict of the 
intervention can be taught to "recruit an ava:H^ donnaht, natural f : . * 

. cenmunTty of reihfbrcemerit^^^ his/her behavior" (Seymotar. and 

Stokes, 1976; Sraabard, Rosenbergs. and Miller, 1971). If this can be . ■ 
dd!ne successfully,, the probability is greater that-.the: be^^^^ . - 

. parties will persist." - ■ " 'Mk, ■ ^ 
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Prbgrantnihq Coirmon .Stiitliil i 
• A second means by whi 
ts by pr^ogramming comrnori stimuli^ In this approach, salient §timuli 



• A second means by which newly developid . behavior might be mairitai ned' 
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from a training environment are. introduced into the. child's natural 
ehv.ironrrient^i^ it can be daiidhstrated that the stimuli are function- 
al; in facilitating perf^^^ of the behavior in the new setting ahd/or 
'"'across time, then it csfn be said that generalization and/or maintenance 
of the behavior have been prx^grammed.- -'Perhaps the best stimuli. to 
eniploy in this strategy are the child^'s peers. Physical stimuli in the 
environment, actions of adults, subject-produced cties, arid larigusige 
provide other examptis 'of stiSul i which could be progranmed across 
settings and/or, time. - , " " • * ' 
- Walker arid Buckley tl972) achieved both stimulus generalization and 
niairiterianee of:faeMen1i^^^^^ sdcijl xespdridirig iri conduct problel children 
who initial iy were^^^^^ in an experimerital classTObrn settirig.vBy 
programpiing common academrG^aterials, teacher procedures, arid behavioral 
cansequences .across settingj;^^^^^ were able to facilitate con- - 
tiritied appf t3fjri ate acadsnie arid social '*behavior.-t>y t^e^ch 

• '- ' - *■ ■■' ■ -■ *. -- - ■ ■ : --^y 

settings :and into time. Although the programmirig cdlrftOJi sttmulf approach 
is 'deaionstrated relatively infrequently in the Titeraturev^its' ease 
use, poteintiaT Tow :cost;'-^nd passible Sf^ make it a procedure 

worthy df cdrisideratidri wtjeri one is faced with the problem of .programmi;rg,; 
general izatibri arid mairiteri.ahce df treatment effects. .. 

losing I ndiscrimi native Soiitingencies ' ■ . ' ^ r . ^ 

One approach to ma'intairiirig behavio? involves a gradual reductiori 
in the discriminabiliiy of: .reinfDrcin.^nt:QoritTngencie^^ 
fof* aecomplishirig this charigevare avjaiTabl e. Among them ar:e al tering the 
schedale,:;Sf reinforcOT^ iricreasirig -the dela>,df "reinfd using 



non-contingent reinforcement, and gradually rOTb\^irig-or- fading 



contingerKj. An eveiSviridre basic issue than any of these, however, is 
whether the persons iriyllved will be informed directly about the contin- 
gency or not. ; Resick, Forehand, arid Peed (1974) examined this issue 
with 32 children in a daycare program. The c^ 

following behavior was established with tangi-ble and verba! 'reinforcers. 
For , some the children, the cdntingl^^^^ stated directly in advance. 
For the ; others,' it was riot. Nbri-prestatOTent of the cbritingericy facil- 
itated mairiteriarice of instruction' foil owi.rig behay^^ Pre-statetnerit of 
the arrangement enabled the children to discriminate betweeri the avails 
, ability and- the. ndriTavaila^^^ and produced less 

mairiteriarice. While this result is particultrly inter esttng for the 
Study of befevtoral persistence, the use of iritemitterit: schedules. of 

reinforcement in the study obscures interpretatiori of . the ef fe^^ 

- . _ »/ - ' - _ ■ . . 

- Kaztfin and 'Palster (1973) offered a demoristrati:^^^^ effects • 

■ . ■ . ■ ' '■ . ■ V. i ■ . ■■ " 

of intermittent reinforcement on* the maintenance of .modified social 

behavior. Two: adult, mentally retarded maleS; who were emplbyedVih a 

^heTtered:i*ork eri\grQrim exhibited low levels of invdiyement ' 

with co-workers wer^ taught throu§fr a continuous, token reirifdf'eefnerit - 

pirdcedure- to interact with other employees: . Efti^^^ a brief reversal 

phase, the meri's levels df i^ter^ had increased considerably 

^during the' fnterv^fltiori, .retUrnid to near, basgline ley,elsv ^ubsequenitly, 

the. authors: progra^^ reinfdreemejlt for one-worket- ■ 

while continuing the other on a continubus schedtne. : 0tiririg a final : 

five day reversal period* the wrKer -who had been on; the iritermittent 

arranganeht eptiriuedvinteracting with his peers. - THe,^^:^^^ had • 

■' z^^.^-t:'^'^' --'-^^-jj '•'?=■,■■■:•■/ 



* • . ■ ■ . : ■ ♦ I . . . * . . . 

' ". *' .. • * • / ■. ' , ■ * ■ ; 

received only cdntihuDus reinforcement again reverted to a low leiel of 
interaction. Althdagfi these results are riot unequivoeal , they are stjf- 

\ * 1^ ' ■ ' ' ' ' ^ • • _ 

yirf'ently suggestive to arouse, curios over the possiBilTty of Ustrig 
intermittent reinforcement as an approach to program maintenance of 
initial behavior change;^ ; 

. Hops, Sreenwbbd, and Ford .,^Note investigated the mairiteriarice - 
effects of schedulirig on a long-term Basis. "After festabl ishing a, cri- 
teri:pn level of 'apprqpriate^classrpom behavior in a group'of 30 sixth 
. ' grade children previously labeled as "out of cdntroV, Hops^ et.al. 
:': re^^ucecl the frequency of group eorisequenees from a corvtiriudUs ;td a 

* " varfable basis using a- perfonnit^^ -determrie when the xdri-, 

tingency w6*uTd be fulfilled. Ther terms of tfie Tottery a 
changed over time to. reduce further the level of ^support-for appropriate' 
classrddm behavidr. ^Ijbhdugh these prbcedures. producec^ le\^els^ 
of maintenarice- initially, iridieatibris "were ridted that the children's 
behavior during a. three month foil bw-up- was riot stable. Still, the use 
of the ibtter^^-based ,rta:fritenance systeip is an interesting approach, and 
furthejr research to ex^ ore its applications and limitations is recom- 
mended.^ The differeriee between this study and that of Kazdin and 
Pblsfer r-. beyond obydous subject, behavior, arid setting; differences.— • 
. might be not so much in mainteriarice effects achieved as in_duration df 
follow^ conducted. Much can be learned Trbm dtmiriishi^g mai-nteriance 
effects^ as .wellr as frdm stable, perfdpmances, ,and mone researchers should 
collect 1 brig-term follow-up' data was^ddrie by Hdps^ et.il.. Such data 
are needed if we are to establish and. ref irie prdcedures which will ^ 
- ; prochiSfeMong-term; behavioral p^ : ; / , 
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. The use ef iritemitteht reinforcement to maintain behavior also; has 
been described by Koegel ancl R*ncOyir (1977).: The authors first used 
prompting and reinforcement .procedures to teach novel motor behaviors 

^ - . , • ■ • i ' 

to six autistic children in a- residential setting. Qnje these beha:^ 
vidrs were • established ^ Koegel and- Rincover% able to study the^per^ ^ 
sistence of the ^sponses." two characteristics of this study are unique 

to research on durability_j)f_treafenent effects: (1^)- the respons^§/^for , ^ 

' ■ 

which maintenance was studied actually were generalized responses frdm 

a laboratory training setting; and (2). in-vaddi^ion to using. ant era^^ 
reinforcement during response .training, the authors also examined the', 
effects of non-contingent ^reinforcem^^ the general izaticfn setting ■■. 
as an .approach to achieving maintenance of general i?ed responding. Both 
intermittent scheduling- o^ reinforcement and- non-cooting^ 
were found to facilitate persistence of treatmeat effects in the general- i " 
ized setting. The arrarigenfent whfch prOdUted the most maintenance c&n- r:' 
sisted fff a 66m^' nation of the twb' reinforcement components -- • intermit- 
tent contingent rein-forcement in the training setting and in^termittent ;; 
- non-continpht reinforcement iii the generalization setting. This study 
:goes one "step beyond 'previous scheduling research to suggest that the • > 
addition of Occasional non-eontirigent reinforcement to a progressively 
attenuating schedule of reinforcement might furthir enhance'^the dura- 
v^;bility of behavioF'produced Hinder the original schedule. -This pptentially 
important finding mirits further study. . • 

: Greenwood^ Hops, Delquadr;i-i and Guild Reported on the main-:;: 

tenance of appropriate class ro in^three elementary ? 

school classrooms following intervehtion^ith -a packaged program . 
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consisting of rules, feedback, and group and individuarcontingencies,. ; 
Once apjDrbpriate behavior had been established, ihcreaSihg delays were' 
inserted between the students' Gla%sreom perfermahces .and access te re- 
ihforcihg group activities. Follow-up data coTlected three weeks after vj- 
progr^ terrninatiorii indicated that treato^ effects were persistent. 
Several factor's^ iriclucfing the prdgrarrined reinforcement del ays ^ could be • 
used to explain this observed durability, but the authors acknowledge 

. that attribution of the effect can hot be determined adequately from tfie 
study-. Still, the finding adds support to the possi bit fty that reinibrce- 
ment d^ays facil itate nia'fhtehance. Further support for the use of rein- 
forcement delays has been added by dones and Kazclih (1975), who used token 

:\reinforcemerit procedures to contrO'l inappropriate motor behaviors of 
i'our mildly mentaTli? retarded Children in a fecial education classroom.. . 
As one component of a pt de- 
lays were.ihserted between chiFdr en's behavior and available group con- 

.sequences, two and. nine week follow-up data lent credibility to the - 
practice of using delayed reinforcement as one of. a series, of ^procedures 
to enhance behavioral persistence subsequent to interventioni^^ 

Perhaps the surest approach to take when programning maintenance 
is one in which several; pbtehiial mairitehahce-produc^ procedures are - 
.combined. Brqenwobd: {Note itf) providi^d an example of this strategy.^ ^ 
Greenwood used a classroom- token economy; to increase appropriate in^class 
behavior among a group of 24 elementary-age children with a variety of 
learning arid behaviior problems . Once class rdotn behavior was under con-, 
trol, Sreenwood. began, attenuating 'the reirifo'rcemerit system , in. xseveral ' 
wayi: by ihc.reasirig the beHavipral requirements for reinforcement; by. 
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increasing thfe'time-b^^ token" excHange by 

inflating thef^^i^ices of batl(%p rginfbners; and i?^ replay 
• with ^Wbbltc These .attenuation procedures, were carried but "^^ 

with no dbservabfe loss of cohtrol over.^he children's -behavior. . 
Al though research $tiJT is need^ to 'isolate single techniques which are 
•functional in producing maintenance of modified beh^Vibr, flreienwobd s 
maint s$rategy^ has much, to reconpehd it, especially in 

situations where clinical cdrisiderations outweigh those of research. 
• ■ That is; the'plti-faceted programmirig apprdacli should hive 
niainjenancer^oducing capability. '.^ 

'^A finale appr^ to the challenge of making retnforeOTent. cbntirt^^^ 
cies indiscriminatiVe may be* f the prac^ce of program fading ~ 

the-* gradual - removal of inter xehtldri cdm|)dnents- An exatnple of this 
■ . approach has been 'provided by Sreerrwood, Hops, arid Walker (1977) :■ The , 
' authors first used a packaged; intervention program to 1ncr:e|^.5a'^^^^ 
.survival skills in a group of 36 children fepresentihg six primafy level 
public school classrddms/ Fbllo^ ; 
and study Behaviors, each of the -.six cTassrodms invd assigned 
to one of three maintenance conditions. For two of the classrddrns;. the 
- ' * packaged intervention program was terminated, and unp'^ogrammed rnai.ntenance 
was evaluai^* ,%Fdr two additicm^l classrooms, thefol^ program wa? :f.\ 
continued; for the fin twd classrddrns* the components of the papJcaged 
.program. were faded out^ystematiealjy. During a nine week follow-up 

< . , ■' . _ . . •■■■_v' . •■ 

. period* the program termination group showed mairitehance in^.drie out dfv^ 

' two iriterveritidn periods; the program fade-out group showed ma interiatrce 
' , in both periods. Not uriexpectedly* the program continuation : group also 
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... -to * * . ". • 

. ; * edritfnued tb peKdnti a : ^ 

results for the program tenniriatien group speak well for the mairiteriance.-..- 
prpducing. capability of the packaged intervention prograS; ^ The findings 

' with the program fade-out group also speak weTTiifor the program and for 
the systematic fade-out pro More research is heeded to* esta- 

blish the procedures and parameters of effective fading: for other inter- 
^ vent ion programs, subjects, and behaviors.' ; 

Hediating^-^General izatidn » 

StbRes' and Baer (ja^),: used. the term, "mediated general izatioh" to 
refer to carry-over of treaffnent effects whichlnay be produced bV^-prb- 
cedures requiring subject inyolvemeht in iniplement 

' dent Variable* Examples d^r^'UCh procedures -ihclude verbal correspondenoe 
ahcj^self-edntrdl par^^^^ In bdth^apprdachesi\the Subject must mediate 

or bridg^ the gap: between second-party control and Sis/her own. betiSvidr^^^^^^^ 
i In the former, th;e::.gap may be mediated by language; .in the latter,, it M/ \ 
^ .mediated by one or mtfrje components of self-control self. -assessment, 

, self-recdrdihg^ sell^'nistructingi ,self-deteFm^ r;iginforcement, 4: 

• ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ " » . • y *■ - ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ 

^ " • ' ■ . . ■ ■ * ■ " '.^ • ' : . ■ , 

self-adminis^tratidri df reihfdreenent', etc. If the subjeetf can be taiight 

■ . " .>-.••■'■ , . * .-' , , . . - ' ^ ■ ■ .. 

:^ to bridge this gap, his/her mediating^ behavior — the verbal or self-- 
controlling response — might'come to; t^ntrol his/her target behavior,: 
thus dbv.iatihg -fhe need fdr control by an external agent and faci 1 i tati rrpi ^ 
the maihteharice df the target behavior. Several studies uTTRg'a^^^^^ 
.correspondence paradigm to develdp social skil Is ;ih young children ; 
already have been described. Llhfd*ntunately, hone.of; these st^i.es' deals 
. with the question of/beha maintenance following termination of the 
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intervention procedures.. Conijeettire leads One to predict that verbal*- 
correspond ertce procedares might have pi ritehahce facilitating eapa- f-; 
bilities. B^everi.. empirical verification of ifehis'saspieieri raiiairis 
-tO'|b&^undert5|<en. Fortuna^^ the study of maintenance produce*!:: 

thf 003 h mediation by self -eehtrr^^^^^^^ • .'V- - . 

Broden, Hall, and RTtts ( 1971)- used self -reeordi 
increase the in-class study behavior -of a normal eighth grade girl . 

. Initia:U^» the girl's "behavior did not* maintain during a Brief treatment 
reversal Rertoct!! -MeT ef tt^ procedure re-established a high • 

level of stu^y^ behavior. Teacher praise then replaced . self -jrecording' 
procedures, finally,- pra,ise also was ;tenninated. : Study behavid^^ 
ebntinued uninterrupted througfiout these. final two phases, suggesting r ^ 
that self -recording ajid. natural eontingencie&i can produce durabVe treat- 
ment effects. -GlySn, Jhornas,- and Shee J 1973) ^1 so reported on the lis.fe 
of s€lf-conti?bl procfedtires to maintain study behavior.^ After the ort- 

Hask behavio^ of 37 normal second' grade children was established through 
external contingencies-, a four-component self-control procedure was 
implanented. Self-asseSsment, self-recordingi' and- self 

' and adniinist^atTO<i of ' rei nf orcenent maintai^id dn-task behavior at' ekter- 
nal cdntrol 1 evels -thrdughdutf ive ari^ seven week feTldw-up peridds. 
Findings similar, td" those of Glynn;- ef^^ST. were reportM'b^^Woitias (1976) 
Whp employed self-assessment with preferred acti reinfor'eers 
to improve the on-task behavior of eigHt, normal second grade childreh in 
a regul ar publ i c school cl assrobm ; ehi Idren ' s dn-tas k* behavidr . increased ; 
duri rig impl ertienta'tion of the self-cdnffo-l-- pf«t:'^f^l^C^^^ :at. 
tf^eatment levels -for more than two months. -# 
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Self-control" procedures also have b^en.- reported^ 
malntenanci jQif^^ for problem children- outside of the 
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regular sehbdl erivirbnmerit. ■ Turkewitz," O'Learys 'and Ironsmith (1975) 
awarded poirits and back-up reihforcers within a tc^fceri r^^ 

' system fo? accurate selfrratings by eight severely disruptive children, . 
•ages Z-ll, who^ w an'after school tutoring program. Once 

significant gains had: been 5 social and academic 

behaviprs, the requirOTent' that chil^^^ self-ratings match teachers' 

: ratings of the children's behavior was faded until subjects coritroTled 
their own point distribution. Back-^up reinfdrc^rs aisS^ were faded. 

; disruptive, behavior ps reduced markedly by the intervention prpcidure^r 
and treatment effects mairitaihed during the piridd in which back-^^^ : 
reinforcers no Jonger were available ; 

Taken tojether, the findings of the few studies reviewedjiere sug- - ' • 

"^gest that behavidraf nraintehartce may be achieved By .givi^ng subjects one ^ ^ . 
or more critS^J skills whiefr may Jb^^^ the'gap between 

external control and their own behavior.^ self-cdntrdlrx; 

,strategies of fer ^consideraBle/prm 

maintain their, own behavior. Hopeful!^- future re^^^ the area W 

verbal cdrrespbridence will establish: the effectiveness b ■techmquev;:/^W^ 
in producing- behavioral persistence, as :: , - ' 

Training Suffi cient Exampl ^^ ' 

During its brief history, behavioral intervention: !ha3 been charac- '^v 

•• . . ■ - .* * ■. ■■■ 

terized by an emphasis dri establishing behavior within a;^^.v^^ narrow . ; 
range of stipiuli; Precise adherence to the thedretieal model Of •behavior: 



chahgl has requir^^ change agents to bring a. specific riesponse under « • - 
the eohtrol ©f .a particular stimulus ttirough appTication of--i^ 
■ delineated consequence. By following this paradigm/ res ear^^^ have 

. : .been able ^^Of demonstrate repeatedly that a functional analysis o.J^^ 

i ; - ; havi or is possible in Jipplied settings. '-^ In recent years, people have " 
. . / cdirie to be interested in; practical iS5u^^ 
: ■ . i^fiether responses similar to a tar^eted"response.;Can be ehahg^ Son- : 
..; ^ currently, whether behavior changes can occur simultaneously under , 
/ stimul US Conditions othjBr than those present in training, and whether 
Ibehavi or changes ^ persist in time/ One seCTirigly ^ 
. * - V to achieving these des^reabl e side. effects is to instruct^-the subject tOc - 
- perform Jbehav^ors; re^ to the trained; behavior^ to do so in a variety **^* 
./of related stim to continue doing so indefinitely.. 

^However; usi of: in aclii^ve generalize effects of behavior ^;:v 

change is\ not supported by available data. Hops ^ Greenwodd'^^jjl 

11) found that instructing teachers. ;to increase p^^!is^^ln one. pef^^v-' 



io.d%f te.r bei ng trai ned to do so i n . a. preyious peri qd was ihef f ecti ve - 

■ - .:■•/•"- .V- v/\;.-^-':__._' i"/':;-::! _::^^■.•«^__.■":■■■• 

Relian(:e upon the instr'ucti^an-fol lowing behavior of* ouir xlients;^ , 

.•move us far tbwar(f % technology of behavioral-gene^ • 

.begin tb -look-for other :i?rfays. to- accbmpl^ more widespread . effects - 

of- our work.. .. ' i ' ■ ' . . 

One approachv to more efficient behavior change is Offered by the 

direct fristructiokl model of teaching. ( Ba tenia n and Carnine, 1977): \ . ; 



:(^? Thi 15 model establishes ^generalized correct responding by teaching con- ^ 

■ ■ :: ■_■ __ ■ _■ L. - -_ - V . '.^ ' '^^'y '^l\ 

cepts and operations related to a targeted^ behavior. : New instances of 

; a cbncept are presented until a. concept is formed;:'- Although this model 
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has been applied almost exclusively to^ t^^^ . - 

; ' * skills in primary age school children, its applicability ranges vir- : 
J.;. : tually to every effort of behavior change. This point is Illustrated 
■r^: ' in B study ednduetfed by -Stokes i Baer, arid Jacksbri (1974). 
t - Stokes; et.al . used prompting, and shaping procedures to establish 

- ; .i greeting response {fiand-waving) :in four institutionalized^ 

severely-^mentally retarded children The procedures were effective in 
establishing the behavidr readily, tut the ch responses were 

limited to the presence of the individuals by whbiri. they were, trained. 
V - . . SubsequenMy, t^^^^ by a second trainer who was : ' 

^accompanied by the first trainer... With the onset df; this expanded , 
trairiirig^ children began using the social greeting response in the pre- 
sence of : other staff mati^ who riever.had trained them, these results 
: suggest tiiat the children :acquired. the concept, "Wave when I see ari adult 

' staff moTiber arid/or when she/he ^ves-at. me." ATthbugh Stokes,- etiali 
;dp n6t>eport Whether the trained children also used the greeting re- - 
spbnse with other children or w ridrt-staff adults ^ their level xif per- 
. . fomance at the end of the -study clearly repres^rits ari example-of geri-^ - 
r':- - " : era! ized responding , and this: responding a^)parently V^as brought abbut ; 

: V 04 the second^trainer. Seemingly^ one also coiilff' . 

: ; 'program across other St im related responses to ;3 

■ . V prodijce'siiTiilar gerierali^ed; effects. Th^ questidri df^ how many examples 
constituti^ a sufficient number of instances tb fbnn a ebricept wheri 
. traijiing sufficient exem^plars has not yet been answered empirieall'y', : . 
Given that. the. children in the.Stb et.al.- study, characterized -as . ^ 
severely ■retar required drily twd stimulus iristances to. begin 
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we nil gfit predict. It is hoped that research will be uridertafeeri in the 
' near future to expand upon our knowledge of this fonn of progranSied 
general ization. Specifically of interest for this review is the ques- 
tion of whether concepts established through the training of sufficient 
exemplars will hold up over time/ If the approach can be used to pro- 
■ ducie generalized social responding in other subjects, an individual 's 
chances that one of those respDn5.es will gain entry into a natural 
cdflfnunity of reinforQer be multiplied* and the possibility that 

his/her behavior then will persist wil^ be ehhaheed grwtly. 

; training to-Ge neralize • 

: s£dkes and Baer (1977) discussed "training to generalize" as a 

■ ". ■ . . ■ ■ > ■ - , . . ■ / ■ ' •. 

final, approach to prdgratnming pneralization of treatinent effects. In 
this strategy, gerieralizatiori is treated as a response and is cdnsequated. 
Its primary characteristic is that it has not been taught directly to 
the subaect. Reinforcement; might be made avSla&Ie only for povel 
t*esponses or for ifeyatie^^^ specified generalization gradient; - 

' Parsorison , Baer , and Baer (1974 ) prbvi ded an exampl e ^of thl s strategy 
.with implications for. the study of maintenahee. Two preschool teachers 
were trained through observer feedba'ck to apply generalized .^pprop^ 
social cojitingfencies 'to th& 

mentazlly retarded children:'in- their classrooms, ' "^^s^^^^^^ '. 
effective iri developing the teachers' generalized; correct -use of attention 
to child behaVior,;ahd this skill proved durable,, as indicated by follow^ 
up assessments of eight and eleven Wfeeks' duration respectively for the.. . 

:• . . •■-■>•■:., ■«,,..■•... 0 J ■■. ; .. -. ■ ; \.v-^ 



two teachers. Herbert arid Baer U972) iriadle a. similar .finding of " 
treatmerit ef feet iveri ess i genera 1 i zed rjspbhdi rig ^ and ISefitvi or durabil - 
ity witfi parerits^^ taught to self -record their aitentibn; to the :. 

behavior of Sheir c^^^^ The findirigs of durability subsequent to 

these demonstrations of ihtervention ;,ef^^ are parttcularly 

ihterestihg»» ^Tftis gehiratization training' Strata appears^ to; be : 
similar to that labeled "trainiriti suffieiefnt exemplars" by Stokes and 
Baer. If sufficient examples^j^K parti cular,jDiehivi or ^^ iprv^^rir;. 
ent attentipn) are trained, it is posSibTe to develop a generalized or, 
cdhceptu'al mastery pver .appropriate performarice of the behavior. Once 
the -behavior is generalized or; c^^ 

facilitated. Additional' research mus^.vbei^arried out.w.ith this^^strategy 
before the relatiDnship between general iz§d an^^ respahding can 

be more fu^ly^rii^^ If the felationship can be explicBted^, the 



strategy wf^l H&vtfmij^ differ for the tratniii§^:^f other behaviors. 
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Programming Multiple 6omponehts ' ; 

\' Some studies have .us^ed ax5mbinat^^^^ s.trategies outlined abd^ 
to facilitate generalized treatment, eflec^s. . Such an ^proach is repr^^ 

■ . . . ... . * . ; ■ _ ■ . * - 

serited by BBRBEfl's GbASS. Prdgrairi (Cpntingencies for Learning; Academic ; 
and vSocial Skills; Hops/Beicfcel , and Walker, Note 12) whicfK Uses * ^^ '^ 
natural cdritirigenciesi programs, common stimuli, and el-i mi nates the dis-- 
triminative prDperties of the contingencies in 5^^^^ , 
aiid lasting ebritrdl over, the acting 0 behavior of primary grade child- 
ren rn publ ic scHbdl elassrrbbms. ' tike the .work of Greenwood (Note 10), 
discussed above i the CiJ\3S Progi^am and several bther: packaged . ^ ; . 
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pbrates a: multi- faceted maintenanGerfacilitat^^ approach In order, tp 
maxinffze the like! f hood of achieving lasHng changes in behavior. 
'Although such ah Approach likely precludes determination of the contri^ 
btit!ibri of each eompbrierit to behavioral aurability^ elihical cbnM^ier^^^^ 
tiphs ih-achievlhg jSaihte research interests 

by the timevthe pt^graS^hEis f e diis^oiiinetion s^e;^^^:^he 

iflulti -component apprbach is recofranended when simply obtaifiing main- 
tenance is mbre important than detenninijhg vhb it was obtained. 

the s.tudy to be described in thia paps which follow i^^^ of- 
seviBral of tlie?:ge^^^ 

Stokes, and Ba^C 1977) and in -thts ^1-fterat^ They 

includerthe following: / ':f^. [ ^ . 

- 1. ^Usihg natural ♦ebritingeno^^^^ peefs. and teachers . 

played critical roles- lfi inter^^en^ providing structure, support^ a^^^ 
feedback for suba^ects^ newly devel^^^ behaviofr Activities in 

which subjects were egcduraged to become involved Included Jb^ose in . 
which their peers^ engaging on a regular basl^ Back-up t^^^^ 
in ;:the pbth^^ privileges natural to the class- 

,rooS environment. In sunriaryv^ha^ and; social 

; contact were used by "haturally present social agents (te^ arid, peers) 
to reirifg^ee subject part ici patio occurring social activi-'- 
ties^ the scfiool- setting. . . /. 

. 2.; ■ Prpgraimiing bon^^ stimuli. Peers, social activttiesi and / 
physical /Settings were present as; common stimuli across both treatment 
^rid ribh-^eatrriCTt cbriditiphs d the ^tudy. / v: 



Ware difaci^^dt -e^ : 
tibn b^^teac^^ and. HegativeR of th^se^;Cbhc^pts^^i( 

4.^ Trii^^a to general ize. Through the use of sotiM; ^tuto^ing 
'"'^ 1 1 was'iioped that^cDticepts of apprapriate'scc.ial : i nteraction coul d be " 
. estab;l-jsHe^^ a:tlbvf subjects to ^^^e^^ of ^sdciaV. 

behaviors tmdir a - variety^^ for an ^rjdef ihite i 

. period^^^ -tin^e lii^^^ 



.y 



: ; iTti^of Stbkes and^ Baer . strategf es^ MS^Jig i ndisqrptoi na^ con- • 



/ tiligenc^es-^ the • ; . 

: ^ :rmairiteK^e^^^ paradigm utfl ized ^in" tHIsi resM^ ' . 

: VinvestigStibn in; thii irea whi^^^^ iw5 strategies w 

be we] Tt received. From the ibove review social interaction prbg^^ 
• X-.: ; "^^"9 ^ft^ maintenance facil^tatio led to/a description o-f the; 

" methc^ empi 0 ^ 
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: The Gentei'. i.at Oregon fo^^ Researchf4n^e.;Behivioral ^ E^^ 

. the Hand! capped '^eeRBEH) is a npicfh^l research atid deyel^pment. c^nte? . 

•'ijn the al^ea of Blfiavtor -SiSbrders sponsored by the Bureau pf' Education 
■ ; t^^ pf ^Education ■ ' The primly .missibri^^^ : 

- tH^BCTt^r 'il^i^ delivery^of standardized \ 

Tperveriti on packages for hdmdg S^fau §ubgi*oupi-ngs^ of Behavioral Ty f 
. . fhandi capped childre^^^ public schopl settingsi '^S' 

; ■;. ^ ' V. The Devel opment ' ;pf the PEERS' Program ' : 

;: . a M^dW-upf^^^t^^ . ." 

CbRBEft's' Prtf^^^ the Establ ishment of Ef.fei^ti^e.RitationsM^- "^^^ 

*^(PEERS: Hops, FT^ Suild^ Paihe^; Walker i -.aj#ii»^^ 



the PEERS Program is one of four CORBEH programs already developed or in 
the final stages of. rdevelopment, each designed to remediate a specific 
behavior projjlem of elementary school children within the regular schooT 
envirohment. Three other eORBER prdgrams> Contingencies' for Learning ' 
Academfc and Sociil. SkilTs (ChASS: ^HbpVr-Biickil Note 12), 

frog rani f&f Academi 6 Survival 5ki.lTi: (PASS:- Sreahweodi. R^^^ 
arid Walker, Note 13 ) , and Re-progt-amming Contirigericies. foc-Effeetive 
Social Skills (RECESS: Walker, Street, Garrett, Crossen, Hops, arid 
Greenwood, . Note-i4j have been desigried fdh acting but, low sur\rival 
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Ikill.;* and negatively; Tritgratting child respec£ively. The PEERS 



■■Si-" 



Pf-bgram hak been developed bvrer; theVpast-four<'^earsf to increase the peii^ 
inyoTvineht of .ch34dreh ..with low; levels of social interact ibtt^:;- ' 
.; . ;. Evaluation^^f; the PEERS Program to date has followed -the three-. 



stage CORBEH rps^irch ffiod^l (.Wal ker» Hops » and Greenwood, 1976) whidh . . 
.includes: (ij FdeotifiMtibri and fuhctibhal ahaly^ Of sjiTient pregram 
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components to thin, classroom setting (Walli^r and Rbps:^' 

'"^•^ Todd , Note J) ; (2) UseW; tSe eorv^4^ 



sultant -model of delivery to,;evaluate tft^progf^ in-^Qcal / . ^ 

- ^ public; seHo0l:S:J:(Ro^^^ and Gfeehwdodr in ptress); and ^(3) External 

: • ^;fiejtS^e^t train i rig, rjeSour|:e 

■fr^m. other school districts m'ife use of PEERS prboediiFls • (Sr^hw^^^ 
j^lSjpii- WaTlcer j,^ an4 HillardsSii, in press i 

'r:'flfel>sV^:l^ v-.::^^^^^ ^i^^'^^^^^^^ ' 

I. The PEERI Program has beeri evaluated^^iir t^^^ PH'^I?^ ^hpols 

- * (Stage 2, aloyfe) vnth CORBEft p^rsonrieX-jslrvirig as cbrisuttaml^ to regular ^ 

classroom t^cHers^ifor t past three years (See fable l)..? During the ^ 

" • . ■■ ' ■ ■• • \ . [ ■ r • . ' 

"^it^t year of this:. period; si^: children involved in tfi^ prograpi, / 

: «and interventioriv^^wai?^'!^^ ?td the: class'roip^;^^^^^ . Ndna;pf-clhese --^ 

children tooJc^eM?vfe^t^^^^ researehj^^pdrted^ ■[ 

Jiuring years t^'wf^hreer the primary conip^ program^ a f 

IBhti ngehcy . of iridividuaT points •exchangeaj?le for groiip activities ,xwas 3?. 

: moveS'.f^^ classroom free-time period to a playgrourld repess period. 

-' Ten children received this form of the prOgrSm. Over the two-year interval, 

■'in year three of Stage 2 research, four additiorial^;:«ifM|dreh we^^ referred'; •_ 
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TABLE 1 



Surnnar^ b.f f€E^ Prtjgrain Stagfr 11 Research Over a 3 Year Period 
ilmplmentaiidn of Progr^Bivgy CORBEH Consultants in Tocal^ubtic s 



Bs 



Year 


Numberibf £&i3dr?eh 


iht^rv^htioh^ Setti ng ^ ; 


low-up 
Ifii^lylnent 


1 ' 


.'■ - -6 


' Classroofn orily^^^S - • 


s - . ^ ^'X '' ' 






—.^ ' .' ' " - - i ' . 

: Gllssrddrn and 
, ; Playgrbun^^ \ \ "i. 


;, \FuTl'#- 
7^3 out -w>-7 .- 




Ms. 


- 3 ' 


Ctassroorn and - - *^ i 
j^aygfround ; . 


: ^ Fuii for! : 

2 oat of' 3 

^-Ibjl^for^i: 
; 4' out of 4 ; 
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. / and^ accepted for th prpgraiji but did not receive any interyentron 

• until the present project began. : ■ " 

: Subjects ;■ . ' ■' \' ^ . 



Initial l^eferral to the PEEI^S Program ;:. : : . 

fhe io children who ;had previously been treated had been, referred 
, originally to the PEERS. Pr5§ram.by their classroom teachers because of 
observed low leyfels of interaction with classmates in ^bcial sTtuations 
such as free-time and rec«^ Each teadiir referral'^ Was foTlpwed by a^ 
visit to ^he ^hbbl by a EORBEfl consultant to cbrrbbbrate the teacher's 
observatioir and 
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to determine whether the ctaJ^g^Sas likel:y^ ta from 
. the program/-: A" screem perwd-jpf . five to Was conducted 

- ; in - which .the referred .e . and- i^r^anddm san^ 
observed on tHe playgrbLmd w%re 
used to screeri.the childr^^ *f br elig^ibilityr (1^ the d|t?t on t 
refer redtchjl^^^^^ randomly- s^^^ classmates, pooled across schools^ 
' provided sopal interaction-^^ v. 
^pririgfield-^^ the PEERS Consultant* 

■ /Manual i Hops,, Fleis.ehmari,- Guild, Paine, Walker and Greeriwbod, Note 5); 
and (2). the miBan inte^^ tff: the child's classmates provided a 

criterion for!^his/her class. If during the screening period the referred 
V chifd interacted 'at-liidre than one standard deviation, below his/^er . grade 
level or class mean i s/he was accepted for ihterventiw^^^ the PEERS - 
Program. If'is/he did nof meet either criterion, all cbneerried persocjs^ 
were told that the' child wa^}not likely to benefit sufficiently frofe the 
' pVbgram to merit its impl^tneritati^ ^ . . 4- 
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. dbs^rvatibhsr WBrig conducted ^'o^^ the 10 preViq^^ treated 

children. The tenth" chfli^^riiai^ pved^ -ObseHa 

val s rahgrh^ froi;^^^*^ mohthi after eopi^tibri: of irtitiaT 



i"^; in$(^fventions- ; Bised bn^^this 'inforn^^ t^eacher and parent 

-u-^ -. ..V " ' : . - . / ' ^^r^^.; ;. ■ ; ; : - 

. reports^ seven of the nine chiTd^^ 

> for furtker l^jb^rveritip Subsequehtly/ two d ie\^n chiTdr^^^ 

• also moved^ leaving f^^ treated ehilclren available for in- 
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* clusioit /ill' this, stiiai^:'^ Of the' two children observed ^t ^oTlbv#-up. but ^ 
dropped, one was in a ^<:1 ass involved in another CORBEH project, and the ^ 
other was ihteractijig. at a: 1 eve! simjlar to her peers. iFollbw-up ob- ' 
servations ilasted from five to ten days, were cbhdueted during each 

; recess ;pe^^^^^ and incl uded* observatiph of a random ssanple of the child % 

^il^^^^t^t^ Z presents .a-^-sjiramafy df ; subjert.characteristic fbr ; . 

<bfTiitdren Present research. v | ^ - ; ^■■ }: 



Dependent Vanables and Weasurement Prdcedutes 



Direct Observatians . 



- T^e-Revi §e*^P^r- internet tbriR^^ 

Stevens * Ncrte -^B^ iisid^^ observational ^iiM'^^a^^i^&r^ 



dimensions of civil dre^^^^^ IJ is a Jsevenrcat^brjTi^ ; 

sixrs^ohd, int^val coding sylt^ which provides percent social behayipr,v 
percent verbal behayibr , pereeht of ihterakctibhs initiated , niean dura^^ * 
tjbri of integactions^ and interaction rate as dependent' variable 
Percent social ^eHavidr has been shown in previous research (Hbpsj 
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I 



•Summary of Subject Ch^ : ; 

Sendee Gr a de iiHi story Jxt reeni ng Basel i ne ^ ^nti oit )^o1 low-up 



F 
F 



1 
1 
4 



PT 
Pt 



32' ■ -.40 I 60 ; 37 

:- 46 ; 31 ■ ■.^^{^0'^^'\'i^r 



II 



/ D 
E 
■ F 

:■: s. 



M 
F 



4 
4 
3 
3 



UT 
UT 

UT 



Mi' 



PT 



18 



,29 



91 
84 



■■ 2a 



.* PT 

- UT ' 



: Pre\?S ously Treated '• 
Previbusly Untreated 
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• FleisctSnari Shd-^^ 16) to- be a more sensitive ffieasure of -social 



interactTon than rate or other av<ti:Ta&le measa^ arid thus Was adopted. 
as the prftnary .dependent variable for. the" research reported here. Tte 
other variables listed above prdvide useful auxiliary measures aSd allow ,: 



•ifjbr iri analysis: of. changes iri the fepdgraphy of social interaction^^ as 
iwell *as irt its overall ]/evel of occdmeSeeV^^^ • - - ip- * • 

' '^-i.^-Prof es s i onal ^ly tra i ned and - su^rvi s ed persoririef ^^rved^as obs erVers ^ .^l-'? 
Their ^j^liabil it^ checks/at least once ^ 

s during eafefr eaefi^sutedect, : Reliabilities were - • • 

vfetlTOined b^ coraptiting Pear^ort's 'ebrrelatioris^^^^^ recdrds of /' • - 

priniary and callbrating^pBservers for^ arid peersV 

grdupss*and for eafcK of the dependent" vaHab1^iv^n^;^j^^ i^:^- 
A standard of '.80 was^-u to evaluate the acceptability of reli.abOiti^: ^ 



J. 



■ ^o'Btairied in this study; . i^., 

V * .^O&ser^ data daring 'one recess ,jDeHb&;^^^^ for each y • 

- §ub3ect/v Qh'roosl days,; a^iecqnd;.^b^ was present 1^^^^^ d|±a:dn -j^; 
.-^' the sdcial .behavior of ' a sataiHe'^of -^th^^S 

• :di seUSsed by Wal ker antf'feps iW6}f.^ti^:^J ^ v 

• staridard a^a^t^hle^^^ eyal^t&"sub^^^ in the program : 
■ and as. an index of /the social el Imstes iri whie+i^the^ suWecl^ must funcln^ 

on a regular basis. . ? ■ ■ ' V / .r^ • ^ - 

Soci al VaifidatiQri'M§asUres ^ / , 

One purpose in carrying ba of ineasyres described^ . . 

r^jilDW was to^jall^ validatibrv^^^ro^ 
arice iff ect^ by coi^^^ datii^^ith parerit^- arid 

pekr ratirigvdata. . \ ' ;■■ V''Ov... •• ;:: • 



• .4; 

• ■ , , ■ ,■ ■ r v ;j^■ 



Social .^i^ldatiao' iri^^ or- statisticiaily ■correlating 

two- or more ^m same behavior to. determine whether changes 

^mea^sUred by a sens^itive bbj^^^^ (bbservati^ code) 

^- ' ;; aT*^-al so social significant. Qne can identify at least 

sirve^ by ;social validation^ One function is . to verify ; the' importance * 
' of the. behaviors 'which have been targeted for change (Fawcett' arid 
Wilier^ 1975).: Behavioral changes recorded by;an dbservatTdn\ih^ 
arid'byTnbre subjective f.atings would indicate that the targeted behaf 
.viors also, were significant .agents. StiVl, "failure to social- 

ly validate a , measured intervent^ effect does not necessarily meam 
that the wrong behavib have Jbieh changed', ■•Perhaps the effects were not ' • 
o ' bfva sufficient niagnitjide to -be meaningful tb a^val idatlbri rate1^,;br mean- v 

' _^ :: ■■ ■■ ■■ : V— ^" - 

ingfuT effects obtained iri one setting^re nbt observed In a different . : K 

. . •_ . /-v -VA^i-^v-- ...... 

: . setting in which the rating toak place; Because one^pf- the^^^^^ 

characteristics of appl^^ behavior analysis is socially^signTficant " . 

■tieh^yibr thahge (BaeriTiSbTf ^ and^^RislgyV 1968}v^towever, changes in v , 

•behavier which are uHhdticeable tb ref erring agents or other important 

persons in the subject' -s- environment must bie ebrisidered sbcially irisig- : 

^^icant, regardless of the reason :for failing to validate; - : T - 

; A second function of spcfal validation is to^tielp determine the; -y : 

the intervention (Minkin, Braulafiann/ 

%j. ' Mijik-^^ Phillips, arid Wolf ^ 1976). The face validity of 

the behaviors -reinfb^^d in the present interventibns is high.>.arid the^ 

magnitude of effect^ltained* with: t^ been ' [ ■■_- 

Shown to be large (WaUer, Greenwood, Hops, ind 'Todd, Note 7j^-- Si ere fore, , 

H is the.seebrid bf th^se two functions, determining the benefit to the . ^ . <r:)''*t^; 



"4 



sobjeets as rated ;by sign served ) ..■ 



attempting to sDcfally i.valTdate the effects shown: by the dbservatibnat 



data in this research 



the present study, the variable labeted percent social behrf- 



vior ari^ the direct ebservatidn procedures prdvide a sensitive index of^ 



j4 




• in level of social " interaction. To determine whether those Xf i-?? 



• changes were socially, significant, th'e ofeervational data' were, vis.ually^ -i^^:; y 
correlated With teacher,- parent;- and- peer |ifating data.' Substantial 
agreOTent betiveen iTieas thai? V given chilid ha^ shown . 

pro^tffSent as^a result of participating in the study adds support: w^f^^ 
use df thesi intervention prodedures.Sa^^ of the rating scale| 
in this study are. attached as Appendices I and II. . - 

1 . l/^ pWr Sdcibfnetr Several authors- have sugg^t^g|^^v|^^ 

as useful indicators of peier afccep^n^^ 
"■^"^ ■ {Sottman^ Sonso,: and Rasmussen; 1975^>:Dra&nan^ Spiialnik, and. Spi tain i*:, v^^^ 
' ' 1974). Ther^ori'i-ioci-oiTietrit: r^tings^bf pflapate arlci-woH^ .t. 
^ ences were made by^bjecti and* the^r^ classmates on a P|ie- 'ptist^tp^f^ ^ 
. • tidn schedule. ^ • v^v * ^ ^^^^ 

' 0n an individuat^ basisr ch^Tdrerr were shown .et' collection of picrtu^s 

of other children in the el a^s. Each child^i^^^^^ : 
' his/her picture a^id then to point to the#i£tures of dth^r chil^^^^ r 

' .^^ -'i^:^: ■ . _ ' : __ * ■ ' ■ - • ' " •'.■;..>/.; 

in response to ieach of the fdllowing si tijat ions , .2 . ■ 

. a. ."Let*s pretend that we're going but.td recess'^^to play a - 

..• garner I-m: .gbing to make ydu, the/xaptaiii of one of tSe teams and I want - 

. ■■ ^ , _ . ■ . ■ , __ . .■ • 

you to pick six'^people to be i|i.;y4>ur team with you. Pqitit 1^ their 

* pictures." ^ " . / - 

,.„■:•■■" ■ , ■ ' ' . ' W . - ' ■ ■: : ": . - ■ ■ 
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" ^; • b. "Let/|^- pretend^j^R^t yoa are gonng. to v^lc- -ert'^^ 
Vfj dTass- Your teacher ^1^^^^ said that yau c^ah pick six people to wo?k' • 
bri ybtif project vritH you-: Point to thefr pictures. . - 

*? e. Uet's preteritf^ that you are g^^ some people ^ 

away, from school at a;park> You get to pick sjx pee^^^^ play . 




withryqu- Point to their pictures;" , ; • ' " - 
■ •. ; . 1 ' t2. . teacher>atings^ >T^^ Social Interaction Rating^gale^ 
^' /devil oped for th^EERS Program and similar to the. Withdraw 



';the__|af^4^-PrbW Behavier Identifieatien eheekl.ist (WaTker,_^1970),'- 
*^l^^mpfeted on a post-intervention bas-is -■ •. ehee during- the. first 
bas&litie period and'*agaTn during the last rose! ine period. The scale 

m-/^ ^'h- ■ ■ " ^' " '. ■ ■■ • ^' V'. _ 

^5 " . of IMO 'p^rts ^- a 15-item yes^fso checJ^Tist of specific behaviors 

"'/ .i and''ai?fcTSt?^^^ descriptive of child: cJiaracteristits.. -Ln 

add|^ rating the subjectr teaeher%^ fated each : of the .five control 
• -Chi ldren><1n' their ^ _ ; ^' •. 

. ; 3-" ^PaiVent ratings.- Parents of the subject and of . the raiMleml'y. ; 
■ • . • Sjeleeted peers completed/the Pkrent^^^^^^ Characteristics 

: (PROee:- adapted ffeni Becker and Krug^ 1964^^3 nd developed as a .'^ ; . 
screening/assessment instrument tor the PEERS^ Program) oh, a pfe- post- 

■ ■ ■ ■ _ ■ r ■ . '. -■ ■■ . . ' ^ ■ ■ - ■ . - _ 

° intervention basis. The PROCC provided parent 'Yatings of teh'- descriptive 
" . cbntinuua related to cjiildr'en's social Interaction. :. - 

. -■ • • \ • . , Prod ect Design • ' ■ ' 

■ . ,, indjyiili,^- reversal- designs were employed for each subjects .alter- . 
'. nating four baseline and, three" treatmeht' phases.. Initial baseline con-. 
3^ ■■' ditvidn^ for each child were continued until his/|er soeirl behavioV .had 
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i4fca^;i.fr.aiTiewdrlc fa]t:^,^S;t^^ the' . 

i*;"' ■ ■ '. . ■..-■..i: ^ ;■:■■.J^^/:;- 



beebme stable or was deereasirig. Intervehtidh pHsses lasted five S|s- 

sions; baseline conditions lasted between five and nine daySi; T^^^ 

phase, durations, were based 0 research (Walker, Sreefiv/odd, 

Hops, and Todd, Note 7) indicating (a) that full intervention effects 

usually are attained within five sessions and (b) that reversals of 

behavfori if they occurs, take place wft^ apprbximately five sessioHs. 

As many extra days as time would pemit we^f^^^ 

- phase to provide additional evidence^t \ behavior wds or was not- 

going td maintain above ijlitial. basg^^^^els, 

The reViirsal design provided a [ 

; - problBn of TTiiintainfng previpfelj^^^.p^ Each 

/ Apragramming phase constituted ;,a brief series^"c?f-inte*^^l^t^^^^ 

- sessions . The^baseTiTie-pliases 1^ 

-^■ ^repea ted interventions oh thelilaTr^^^^^ sociaT'B^a^^^ after 

' ' \ ' ;^ -i^ ^' . 

• ■ . progr^ had been terminaiedV The number,. (^^ set 

. at thriee, was based brr the'^irtJiTig^of ^^^^^ that follow- * 

■ ing the third appl icatiorr of th^ir succ^^^^^ the subje(:t*s 

behavior maintained at* treatment level>.;:yMaintenance at^:^^ • / 

■ r - ■ . •'■ .. ■. ; •■ " ■ ■ ' '■ ■' _ ■ 

/ ; levels was not' expected in the present projSct^, hdwever, as the proce- 

dures used here produce -^xtraordinarily/high levels of soc 

• . Rather, maint^^e of subject behavior at gr^de leV^ls seOTS toT^^^^^:^ . 

rodre approprl&te criterJc^ni^^'iWft which to evaluate, the pre|en^^^fe^^^^^ 



^ ment- 



Intervention Procedure's : : * t?^. : ■ - . 

The procedures applied in |htervehtidh booster sessions .wer;e 
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cmpi^\se^^ compoiients^-- a recess-Based point and an-^^ 

^ in-class social tutoring pr^ ^ : : T - 

. - , 1. Point '^stOTJ. the-pdin^^ system was cipera^ted by-a cbri- 
• sultairtv lacH d^ the program was in effect, the consultant and teacher 

1 Sd a- brief class me^i ng which impdi^tely preceded the' interyentSon 
: . recess period.. No special activities., s^irrounded the other recess^ • v 
^ - periods . during the day. During the jfnegtfhg^ which; requfred bj|tv/|eiv fiv£^^ 

and ten minutes^, the fdlldwin^^ ' - . ^ 



, ■ FronT'cmongvtwo or-^l^ listed by :the tMcher, , , 

, » .^Xhe^^^^ determined by pop^ whatvacSivity' would servfe as jtheir ' : . 

U'^^'^- back-up 1reiW6if^te^F;^f 6^^^ Haj^;'^:;!^ suggest - aittiv - n ■ 

^^"^i^ ^ ..^^^ whit^^^iiired 1 ittl§;^^ii^^--^^^^Q^^ . * 

^ r V -'ra Activities which frequently werM^^^kl^J^^^l^feRell^ 
ected by children for this purpose- ihcl(^^^|i^.^6las^^^^^ 




I and extra time for regularly scheduVed'-^otivtti^^ 
free-tilTie^irtfC^' • ^ 

. b. . A point goal f0.r?'^^^ay was announced. This goal, was 
derived by finding the median percent social, behavior for ^t^^^ 
over the previous* three observation days, adding one percentage: point, : 
and^^statiilg the number as a scdre which the class had to help the sub- 



ject beat if they:were to win the "refeess game" that^day. The goal was 
never set higher than one standard deviation above the chiltfV's graide 

-^'^Ht - - - - - 

level mean for social interaction. The goal later was used a^ criter- 
fdn for determining whether to.award the group back-up activities for the;' 
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: Approximately three children were designal^d each day as ^^ 4^^^ 

"spicial helpef:s'Vto the subd&t. * Children were that as special 
r fielgersi it was their respehsibility to talk afd play With the subdect 
»anrf thereby help him/her earn points for the day. The assignment of : 
"^-■helpers^was a rotating basis so. that 0^ several pr^gr^ days^ . 

^:ea^ childinji't^^ Had an opportunity to serve 1n this , capacity:' 

The ri^ildrien^j^ dh a given diy wet^told that 

^ sa b3lct^a^^^^ f|ers^W|r e 

•playing and also help tfTe:SubjS ieani ppiWts,^^ piildrerv usually S 

^ ^assiimed this •'ndh^design^^ 

;^ d. : Thfl^^ubaeet ahd^the been desigrptt^'as ^ - - 

spe^^la^^^lp^ were asked to name at least brie game each which th^ 
could ^pl ay to' help earn points: Other .childreri ;afl so were allowed^ ta.^ : 
su^gest^r©:esis activities i^ they valuriteered to^do so.- 
^ were encouraged to start playing one of ; th^^^^ 



gether as soori.as they reached the pi ayjrtdund. All childrenrt^ . 
'extused for recess. . - : - ; . ' - , . : 

■U..; ;:.,: Ihe:^.Gonsultant^^^ th^ recess \perioid en th| pTaygrotihd With ;tHe ' 
'cla'ss.: - Duringi thisVtlme.v the child /arid his/her class- 

mates.; to the extent necessary, to tifk"ind.play;^^^^^ The-consul- . 

' • taht suggested age-ap|jrdpriatg games WH%h would facilitaie" interac.tl^^n^ 

• ' amphg-the children and praised efeildreri for chopping and starting such 

/gatijeW As social b'ehayior. continu^^^ child was praisid intermittent- 
. • ly by the. consul tant and was remi nded .that such behavior earned^poihts . 
: The chiT^ren Who taH<ed to and-played with f.he subject also were praised 



for fietpi-ng him/her earn points. , 
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- : '-llie c6rs uTp^^ used;:a:^5S6p^^ to determine 

the number of points the chfiH;^^^ the intervention session. 

Each six-feGdhd^^^^ bri the coU^i^s scored as either sdcia^^ or 
hop-social , -basid^^^^^o^ behavior of the c^ild during that briaf . 
period.; Later,"" this . information wa> converted to a percent of irSer^."^^^ 

■ -- - ^ -------- ■ ' ' - ■ - ' - - ^ ■- - ■ -^>5F^\" 

vals score, this -st:ore was regorted to the cla^ as- the number of poitits. 
-.iV^ii^' earned this.atumb^r was compared with the point goal which had been 
* established for the daj^. If the nurn^f of points earned was equal to or 
•• greater than number heeded, the entire class was' awarded the. act^ 
ity :^:W^iich .th^^^ did nort'iitieet his/heHpaint. 

; goali the children were told a about what they 

^ c*juld>i^dd to^^^^ sure ,f hat the subaect liiet the ^^dal the next day . : 
< ; , / S ^ Sdci al ''iki 1 ^ tutoring, conducted by ^ 

-the consultant, consisted of direct tn^^uctibn-T cph-: f^':^ 

xepts of social interaction initiating, interactioriir responding to 
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^ the ihitiations of others^ continuing interactions already underway, 
peer praising^ and cbbperati^ng." ■ bessdhs Were based; bh scripts wh^d 
been develqped fbP^ each concept. ;SanipTes of these scripts are included-: 
>■ in th^l^E^^^ for Consultants (see note 5). The-lessohs w^ere 

■ ' taught iri th^ order listed above, ^an^ taught once durihg 

; eaeh bf the five day ihterveptidn phasisv^bn eacH day that the program; 
was in effect, tutbring wdV ebriducted just'eribr tb the class recess ; 
meettSg and lasted' approximately 15 minutes. _ ■ 
' V Social tutoring sessions ;1n vol ved the subject'. 
fdr^'five consecutive program days. The cla:ssmate ^was ;^sen for his/her 
ability td model apprdprlate sdcial befiayi(jr. A differen^t classmate 



was chosen as the social: skills tuto^^ for each of the three^'..' 

ihterventiijfi phases-^^"^^ ^. " . . ^ * '"^^ • 

-Wlthfn :the lesson, the consultant gave instructions above' the^ .p 
topic sicflls; -verbally -qdi^ children at each step to detertniii^^^ 

whether they understood the ihfonnation; t N^tj^"^/h^ rble-pl^ed: Both.^^^ 
positive and negative' examples of the skill for the^chtljdre^^^ and : 
f inally^ iristrUcted the classtnate and ^ subject examples 
between themselves, llirough^dt each phas?^: the consultant provtdeil, 
.pra1s.e and corrections to the childreh based on their respom^^ 

-. the present research, project consists ef thre^«xperimen^^^ Iden- 
tical proeeduresiwere Used in each; thgy di^r only, in terms of the 
suBjecte involved and their Intervenli^ ^ 



Experiment I . _ , • ,, ■ v,:! 

Three sutlects, one boy and two girts, serVed^^ 
Two were first : grader^ ; the third in fourth grade, the time lag between 
■ t bfe ehdi of their firsts involvement in thS PEERS Program, and the begin- 
ning of^the follow-up ^interventibh;^^^^^ this cprdaebt was approxi- 
mately ten' months . At tfi'e. time of ''InitjaLinterVentibh. f©r these. . 
children, all of the present components of the PE|rs Program "Bad 'hot _ ^ 
been develdped. Thus^ their first programs consisted 
components the recess-based point system and an In-class Joint- task ^^^^^ 
procedure. The ongihal point system used was identical to that 
described in the procedures section abovS;; ^ , _ ; . ^ 

-TKe ioint-task, a peer-pairing' proeediire. Was'' run by the chilil'.s 
teacher. It consisted of pa|ring the child .\jrith~brie yassmate day 
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i Sicfn f^ work period and assigning the childr^ to work.: >^ = ^ .. ^. 

qn: some- aqtlv^^ The activity was eit^ -an acadmic r 

(e.g., flasheards, word games) or a play "(^^^^^^ ; • 

blocks) task. The teacher praised the children intermittently for inter- . 
actirrtg during the 10-minute. work on play period. The. assrgjiment of : t . 
classfnate with who'm the child was paired rotated each day sd that over 
"•••j the cdurse of approximately . four school weeks^ tp child had an dppor- V . 
ttfnity .to interact w.fth eacK of the other children ii/the classv;^ biM 



other structural and task arrangements previqusTy described in the 



l?^*flitera.ture ;(;Burgess^^ and Nielsen, 1974; Mi tfraug and Wolfe, 1976) , the 
fiurpose of .the joint^task :proc~e'clure was to employ a minimally.;^ 
i lit^rventi on strategy to iflcrease' the wi thdrawfi; jct3^$^ s ^vi rit eracti ori wi th 
his/her peers in ^a clajsrobm slttfatiq ;r r 



'^ ficperiment 11 . 

f ; The four subj^^ boys two third grade boys, and 

a fourth grade girl . None of these chiVdrerl; previously had been .in- : 
;.vb1ved in a PEERS, ihterventipn;; Neither, to the best of our fcnowTedgei 
' had any "of them receiAi^ed- any other services^' desfgned^ to increase their, 
levels of social interaction WTt&v^er children. ■ 7- 



' Experiment MI . U / . . : ; / v . 

- Two first graders, a boy and a ^g.irl , were involved in Experijiieht Ifl, 
' They experienced approximately a two month lag between the-end of theT^p^f^^^ 

initial interventions and the onset of follow-up .prograninihg;'^4^ t 
' ^tkildre^^ had received the entire.PEERS Program including all -of^its pre- . , 

i . ' - ■ • : ^ ■ ■ ' - ■ ■ ; ■ • ■ . " 

, sent edmpdrients. -Thus, in addition: to the point system and joint-t^sk.^ * 
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r^^"** ;, - procedures describe children in Experiment ;I.II were given/^- . ; : M ; = 

■ 2 -v^-^sbetal tutSrin^ ai|t ■ a 'verb^ cdrre$pd)ideHce priScedLire . ; j , . ; ? 

^ • The social tutoring received Experiment II i^su in their - i. J^^: 

J ■ initial I'nterve-ntigns w&s. si ightly different than 9i^t ihcladed -ih^ V 
their ^foll6w--ui;):;t5rogranis. Init^ljyy on1;^'three 
were used TT. initiati;n^^ responding to the initiations of 

. . * •^others^^ihd "ebhtihtithg interactions already unden^ayV. v^^^^^pil m^p'-^-.::^^,^ 
. ^ ; : .V t^^ phase i^Jichife 

preceded the first day of the^^ 

scripts for these lessons an the use of a single 

^' classmate as a peer^mbdel were the saliie as tHo^^ descHiedysrevipusly. " \ 

, . * The verbal correspondence^prdcejlar^ 

" ' . ■ ■ ' ■ . . ■ ..■■-•.> , • - I ■•■ ■ ■ ' ' J '.■ " ' *»-.■ ■ • 

— ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ - « . 

. : . classroom teacher in a^.secohd recess period wheri^the cbn^^ 
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present V dust prior , t^^^^ ^^^l?:! periods, the teacher . 

^ asked the -eH^rHj atld "Sff^ of his/her cl assmates^ play together during 
the recess periocl. S/he also told, the children that s/lle wotlld ask ■ ■ 

: them at the end of the jpe.njod whether they playe^ together Jind if-sov. ' :\ 
what they..played and whether anyone else 'pliyed with tfierri;.;^^ 
the child Was asked to verbalize" this information., and the classmate ^^£^^^ 
to verify the child's report. The chil.d was- praised for truth- -Z^^- 

■r telling and for social interaction, and the classmate was thanked fdi^ - : 
his/her help- The purpose- of this procedure was to promote child, inter- ^- 
action with classmates at times -of the day. when 'the more struetared : 
l&irit systari was hOt iii eff§|t-.p'd to do -so ^ith minimally demanding 

• • intervention procedures. The effect Of using "say what you did" to 
produce "doing what you say" has .beei called: ver^aV borr^spSn^ 



n --5 




ha^been ;dgS(:ribed in more detail by ethe^ \ 



e'l^#i 1973; tbvaas, ^961^ 1954a, 19545; Risley and llarti: 1968; 



..> ; 



• Rogers-Warren and Baer; : 1976; Sherman, . 1964) . 
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cial Behavior 



■ « R^liab4Tity 
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; V^t;^ Tot^Ts of- 38^ 50^: arid 25- iriter-obsl^ver reliability checkS: were., 
"i^/p^i"-, made rri fecpeflrnehts I^/H, arid III,- ^respeicft^ely.^ Between bnei^nd*'^ 

^ ^ four^uch checks weretmade in each pfiase of the stady foP each subject. 
Overall reli^bilTty on^ t^ 

ttiiVthreB experiments averaged -.99 * ^.9li. and .-gg^ as detfemin^d by the 
.... •; * jeajrson pradactj-m^ eorrelatieh nrethbd;^'. obtained reliabilities 
- compare %vora , 86 * 

, v . Verbal Behavior \ , ■ . - ^ ■ ^v^;^ 
. ■ • BelilbiW^^ made concurrently with 

" > those on social behavior^^^^ behavior 
I ' ^ of subjects al^.pee»% averajM^ Experifl^ts I, 11, 



and III, respeptively. Reliabtlrity on of subjects 

aJid; peers itr-^periment^ ill fell f^r s^rt B^f the .80 st^di?^ ^ ^ \. 

ly set to *difine tKe- l imits of acceptalifg agreeifierit^^^b^^^ * 



For "this reason-, the reader ^tiould exercise caStibri Jri: interpreting 
vS?Ba.1 behavior data #] EJ^perirrient III/* . ' 



Experiment I * 

— — ' r-.. 



■ . All three subjects in Experiment I showed ma inten2f[i^^ 
normative levels of social behavior durfng the :f fff^V: base^^ period. 



5 




^ -ThTVput^ by the social valfdif^^^^^ 

■ ^ N6 discerrtOTlei«€ffects were hbted eh subjects ' verbal behefeipr. . " ^ 



^ Percent -^Social Behavior .7 / 



\. Ttte social behavior^ of' ihdividu Chji.ldreh in Experiment I is' 

'• graphical-Ij^ presented in Fi'gure 1. Shaded areas on the gritpfis r^pre- 

V • . •-■•..■-'■.•> . ' --Sv- - . 

sent the normative range (the mean, vindicated by the heavy horizontal 
1 ine^ pTus ; and^nii'nus one ..standard ^av^ikfion) -o.l peer invql vement for 
. esfeh subject *s,.respeQtive gr^ 7* ■ , 

* All three childsre^ ^^howed level s-of social bahavidr consistently'^ 
below. those of their peers^and geherall^ below.grade hdnris thfodghout 
'" ' initial .basel>ine periods. The. social befiavior 'of both sabjects^and 
f peers Wa^S highly variable tjir > . : 

: < - The effects bf the intervehybh package were immediate and/sub- 
^ .^staht^ial for all three 'stfbjects. > of the tutoring- and 

^ii'^Pint contingency (1) produced Mgh level's of- peer involvement; -'fi^ 
(2) reduced the variability in perf6rmanc€t, and (3) partially reversed> 

' the pos-itiori of subject and peSr sdfcial behavior levels. Tti^se effects' 

' ' ^ . * • - ■ " * - 

were. noted: each time the -pack^ > 
* Some revei^sion of subjectNijivolveiient toward baseline levels was* 
"noted when treatment procedures^^^ Since, the power of the 

iriterv^Tition procedures boosted social pehavidr to more than' one stan- 

• dard dev.iatibn abbve^:grade horns ^ however, such Feversidn was..td be « 
expected. Nevertf^l ess, with %uj&eessive treatment phases, less ofvthe 

* intisrg^ehttqn'i^f^^^ was. Jost in the subsequent .baseline qohdition.. This- 
>■ ^maintenance effect can be»seen*Tnost clearly by comparing subject levels 
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of social^ behavior- dun" rig the.'^¥th base1-ine peripd wTth those "^^n'^^^ ' 







^TnTTTal baseline eomfi^ToliT~llan 
between these sets of data;_ ahd' ih the base *of at-t ^ subdectSj 



. . social behavior levels in* BSfeline 4 wer^signifieantty higher tfeari 
those in . Basel<ine 1 — U (7,9) ^ 1.1..0, p <; .025 for Subj-ect A; ■ ; ,:>;• 
U (9^9) '= 20.5i p <'. ".05 for StJbdect arid U 18,17) = ZZiS, P < .01 
- for Sabjeet 6; — see TaMe 3. An examination of phase means fjr'om - 
, Baseline I to Ba^line 4 shows increases fronla^&/. to- 41^43% for "Sab- 




a'eet' A, from 29.98 to 48.89% for Subject B, ari^pdm. 42.35 .to lm 
for Subject G. . By tha. erid;;.^f the study V alT*5ljb3ectss|iad'e up a cov^-^ ', . 
derable Rortfbn of thg iriftial discrepericy between their pj^r vt^^B=^^'^:- 
'iment levels": and those of tfreir- classmates', moved within -the nOnnaT^ -^^f --' ' 
■ : ■ ranges of social behavior- defined by their respective grade norms » and : 

sf^^*ed a statistically significant increase' in peer rel atf oris'^ovVr •. : 
- jriit'ial baseline levels. , -0-" 'V-; 

\. ' The individoal findings. Outlined above, general 1-y ar|gj^ppOrted- 
[r. by .'groug data as well . -Figure ,2 contrasts sjqbjeGts ' -and peers ' average 
• - Tevels.of social behavior- by phases for all three experiments. It'is 

c-Tear^that. subject, social behavior in Experiment -I, .initially' weU' bel^ . 
the peer level ,: was moved 'beyond the. peer. leVel with each introduction* . 
. • of the.tutoring arid point contingency.: Mest importaritly for the preseriiti' .• 
. studyi^ their involvement .with classma^ was maTfvt&i ne.d at; the .peer [ : :^ \ ' 
• level by the fwrth bas^Tiiie cdiidition":. ■ * ' 



Per£eht...Verbai Behavior 



. " * TKe v^rbart-. behavior of the three* subjects in Experiment I is * * : 



■ TAfitE 3-:'. ■■ 



Mahn-Whithey. y Tests between BLl and BL4 for 'HpinM-ihfnglSubi^^^^ 
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.♦tjlls.subaect had two initial .baseline phases ^tot|.Mhg |Ld^y^^^^ • 
Thri peridd was comprised of two segments^ nine*aWd^eigh.^ . 
:1h 'length respectively* ^eparat^ by a. tiine lag,: Thfe U vaTue ' 
reported here was dbt||ried' by. compSring the second of ihese. 
segments (that which JwitL:'inSTiediately^pt?^^ inter|j^tion) . 
with the^f i nail bSsel ine pft-iod." A -cdmpari son.of:.;t}i^^Bt>r« 

" I^day ;perT0d wlth,ti^ fi^: baseliTie ph^^^ yields 
of approximately 





^4* : 

■t ■ 



Mi 
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preseritetfipfph'^alty iri' Figure 3; Similar to. thi -graphs for social - 
tehavlor, shaded areas represent the npniiative rahge of veSrM^ 



Unl 



ike social behavior, however, norms do not differ^ betwee^ 



'1 for -verbal behavior. THusi verbal' hornis ar^ the sajme for. all subjects .^^^^^ 
* All three: subjects shSwed initial levels of verbal behUvlxir whrelv^:^: 



Wene approxima^j^y one standard deviation belo>rf hq'ni^ 
v the introduction of - the^ ijiterventiorL package produced no'' el ear. and * . ♦ 



cons^slint f ff ects on subjects ' yefbaT ""behavior^ Verbgl 



s were - 

'if: moderately 'to ftighly variable for alU^Ubd^qts in all baseline periods: ■ 
.^^^ phases. The verbal be- 

fihal p^iod thafi 
,the normative range, 
ir;Nndi^atiph that this effect was du^^^ - . 

b treatment prbceduees: : / 



" ■ ■S^^}:r'^^-':' during "^^^^l-^si^:!^^ moving- wfitlnn j: 



||but-th< 



^ repea- 



■•r 




■1^ 



Soqial >V|1 idatton; ^ 



PSgy^ Socidmetricl^ - ; : ; ^ . . 

The ;^eer pictu^ sr^ preseftted. irt^^li^^^^^^:^ 

Subject data represefrt the riumb'Sr of . tim?^^^^ the-child -was 
lis/tier geerSi divided, .by the nlimBfer^f of^f^ 

[Peer*' data. reprS-slfit' the average of these pefeeri^ages for tfie'chil.d^s 




classmates'. 



■ Questi6n i of the soeiom&trie pr^^ 



■;- t 



:^.i 



■playmate preferences iri free^play liW^tio'ri|^at school 'an was nigst'^r,e7' 



presentative of th^ situatiofT in'which'-^|n^rveritipn was. 'son^ 
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■peer Soc1»tric Ratings (?)*/ • 
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..mi 



:ii«achr hafsa^ pick| Six pp1eM,w0rHn;:a pt^eiSit 



^C'So^lioipick-i 




feri^sciioo?:vt'oiSji^^ 



I. 



•Si 



ejects A.:aricr.E/.^owacl jsub§^ fncreales betw^ni^^ 




'^re;'identiffeid^ favdregl pTaiotlites.-^-' Both childri 

were rated as tbhsiderabTy- 1^ their p^j^Sr ^^B^ 

of the project;-fiQ±&.had ac WT£R\ tBeir)^iln^^ ■ 

approachifig or matching peer rating levels- Sub3:ect &-showed^an*tw^i;^'. 
'■^ ^: -.- -:- - - V -^ * 
. explained- si ight decl Ine ' in peer acceptance between i^tings /^moving frdm 



-3ti§t above to just beldv^ his' peer, level • " 

' /^^i^tion^'3 i/as?^ a play-related question, dealing with' chilSr 
■'. • pl^jSiiit*: preferences- i home and neighborhood settings.- The 

I - ^ . - - « ■ ■ . ■ ■ _j ........ 

\> resuTts Df chil^ren's-»responl^es to* this question paraTl el these bf 

j^slv^^* ' ::jliues^fon^ ask^d>^h*iaren abSut their preS^^|iees /or partners in 
V -l^etnrcjass worl^tas^.'-,^ C^Ty Subject C showed an increase from pre- to 
^ . ^-^S* pps:^pjp£3 ect- rati ngs ,dn this measure v^far 'sur passi 115 her peers tiX^^^^k 
: ^ M >5t the eTKi^pf the 



x;-;: : o^'^-l ''''^^^^^^^ ho -charigeV respec^^ 



p^lder.ed^'^ g:^bup ofr 'three subjects iii -Eicperiment' I 



\ show 



J^exper^mental ra^ data were quite stable 



acrd^s 



■ raMh^ ihstahces and measures.. Althdugh large disc**epainpps" 
.: belwee'ri^'stt^^ peer^atirigs e^stetf initially, by the end of the^^ 

•study subjects h^ 'i^liminated much of the. 4istrepancy or virtually ■ 



matched peer statu^ levels on al 1 threeqln^sttons* 



EKLC 



er Ratings 



t*l e 5; eeritai hs data sunrnari zi ng 



eatings made lay- teatheH oti 



thg'so^at behaivibr Of: subciects and tf^^eers. . _ . 
'J According to teachers '-perception^ subjects in Exper-' 



iment r improved in social befevibr b^een the beginning_and-Bnd of 
Jhe project; . This improvement is shown on both Part I arid Part ll of 
the tea^Sr'^ ra^ng scale. ' In contf^t, the'ratingrbri suboeets' 
classmates shoj^;Jio specific trend in Part I and a decelerating effect 

in. Part II. : _ ; - , - -~ . • - ' ^ . 

V their class-':; 



Iriitiallyi a.11 three subjects were>ated loweF^^i^^ 
^F-vmateS^ both parts of the rltirigs" scale: By .the^rid of the prbject* r . • 
-S^ubjicts. :ftri;?:and^^^^ some pbHiofi of the di^re^ v , -i 

^' pancy. between their scores arid those of their ;peers-. Aphougft%n:most 
cases stibj lets *did not- attain peer|fatings levels, the sroal ler^ap at . - • 
5osi-test'Br^ides^=sbme evidencf t^ fetr teacher^ percei:pd -n^rov^ 




|i oient in thef r sbciaV behavior. . " 




j Pat^rit' l^atings • ' " ; ::^ ' -'^^ 

^^ft BaWtuhinari zi rif .the . ratings mgii by paknti ■ cS^ B^e^ and^ei|- 4 i 

^rs are preserrted^ in. Table > . ; " .^i^i;^ *— '^^^■^ ^ 



: ■ Tv^^^o^' -of^he three ' subjects -in :E^rime5t I sf^wed jfncref gp^^M-r . 
ijrpar^ehtal rati^^' frpm' p^': to -post^projekt occasions The thl»^ siib^^^^ . 
" , j& shdwld^aTslight H^cre^^ '^^'^^^"/^■M 
v^-^gd sStiUr.^but soi^at stoM^^^^^ X,.^^ 

I .:rat1nflsv,^,;f;--^'. ' ; . ■ , •. ■ ;^ -i^v^ ^/v :v^--., ^-'M. 

' /: TwS'bytM ihfe.^th!ree^ubji|^ ''1; 
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TABtE-5 



Teacher Ratings on the Social interaction Rating -Sea"l,e 



Part I 



Part n 



E 

01 
Q. 



c ■ 
E 



.-X 



B 

:C ^ 



D 
E 
F 



Grp. 



Pre 



-1.47 



;96 



■1.87 
•^.53 
-.53 
-;73 

-1.42 



;1.B7 

lv57 
- . 25 



Post 



.2-7 
1 . 2B 
•]/.60 

-.94 



-.80 



-1 20.^ 
^■.53.. . 



U53 



^ Peers 



Pre 



1. 01: 

'2.f3 

i.37 



Post* 



.|.79: 

2.07 
-1.55 
.98 

1.85 



'2:40- 



1.80 

■1.65: 
1.53: 

1.66 



2.55 

-2.29, 
1,30 
1.47' 

1.90 



'2.37 
2.86 y 



Subjects 




-.20 
-2.40 

/.lO 

\.95 



1 
no 



,00 



.80 
.10' 



r * ■ 




2:35; 
•2.23' 

r.43; 

1.47 



'2.18-. 
.2:. 20 s; 

2.191 



2.35 
2V47 
1:50 
:1.50 

1:96 



►57 
:.20J 

» ■ 

I1.94 



?f5.:.. 



- ; 

J 



> 



r ■ 
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Parent Ratings on . the Parent -Rating of Child Characteristics 



■ v: 



01 



s. ' 

O. > 





Mm Past 


.80 • 


2.10; 


2.09 


1:44 


-.90 


-.10 


.53 ■ • 


l:.'lS 


1.40 V 


0 ; 




.2>40 










-.60. • 


-,30 




1.00^. 







Pre Post 



'.1.73 
2-, 06 
2.17 



2.09 
2.57 
2.70 



1.99 .F 2.45 




,91 



2.00 



Ml. 



r82 



2.20 . . 

■1^70- y-"' ■ ::':-W#^^5if'-:- 
■:1.77^^:r^^::-£Sr'^ ' ~' 



1.87 : 1.73 



140 
1.80 ^ 



.V 1,.97 1.75 



2.iaj;' i.3e 
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f^^^^,^^ tfiese ef their peers,' The rati hp:; was at 



^^^(e^pj^t^ of~the stu^, the ratings of Subjectj^'A: 



. :^4t'c^^ peers. Subject C's rating moved toward; peer 

.t, level Sj tijough.rQiiaW far sjiort'^^ theti. THt ratings: Sf^ 
: cfKreaied.,^ somewhat; away /rom those; ^ htsVclassro 



peers . 



vExperigfent ll 



- - :VOnly' one of ^ fdlir subjects' in ExjDeriment 11; continued to 

■ ■ ■■ ' . ■ jCf- ' '• • ■ 5 , .... ^ . > • 

r >^ - ■* • . * _ ■ - 

■ - ■ - , - ■ ^ - _ _ L ■ _ ' 

iri^ social beh^^^rtit nonSative-i^levels^..^ the final baseline 
Yet^ peers ;|^^^5^:;^nd parents a^T rated each of the si^jects*^ 
having* improve'3"^^ on verbal b^vi.or viem 

rcent Social* "Behavior * - - - 

■ ■ . • - p- . .. ^ 

. ■ :^ . 

- - ■ ' 111*. . 

^ ;The daTly/.i^t^^^^^fiayior of v i dd al ' s u b j ec ts inCExperiif^^^LI^^^^^^ v 







AJT fcHif sub^^S^^^pei^^^ averaged pft^ standard 
' C^st-ml^re^^ levels of social behayJor during initial base- 



4^ y ^--^ 



- line 



sV -Cfiildrens' social beiiavioT etlso fell 



levels on moit occjasidris- whe 



^low 



classroom peer 



\se' comparativj^iata were available'. 




Bo th subj ects ^"J^i^^ sJ^Dwa^-ci^anstderabl e Tvanabil it^ duHn^ these 



t n 'E)<;per4tire"nt a p j3l-i 



•ieat^lLbf the soeial skills tutoriri 
:§in ^ nt§rventTon procedures produced i ncrfeas/s in "ij^bject i nterac- 

- .■ •_ ' * • ■ ; f _ _ . _ • J V: ' ■■ ' . 

tidn levels which were itmpdrate^^substantial,' and consristent across" 



Stibj^ts .'ind ^a^ phases n Interyentioh alio VjBversed'i:!*^ 
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i' of /suWe^^^3^^^?^^HrElraGtioh on irfest occasions 



- -a ri^~epns,f3erably reduced varjaJil l-lty^i n su bj eets * s pert arma nees ; ! • 

> the second baseline period, three out of the four subjects ' 

• , -■ ,■ - ■- >. - * -. ■ . • - ■ . ■ " " - " ; . ■ - 

ti^ll^ some^ma1ntena>ic:e -a baseline levels. .However, 



'■if^r bBhavidr* levels" f^ll dUririg both the^s^b'seqUent Saseline 

- -peridd^s^v §y baseline^ subjectsr sbcr^^^^ behavior fell bisldw thetr 
initial basel ine levels. - Tfje ToUrth^^ubject (6-), who showed no dtira- :^ 



biWty pf social behaytor during the seeonS baseline perio.dVWintained 
higherrthahr-bas.elane p^r ihvdlvement leyeU dtirfng t\\e third-and fourth 
baseprie peHeds. By the eh^d of the study. His sdeial behavicF^ 



^ - ' ta^nejd^lthi n the^Yiormative range of ;socia,l bati^v - 
- '^evel'*i^^%Tg^f ica?^ thari its baseline-.! eve4 '^-1^ 

: show; -the fffect^^of .the^pe9;te'd^ 

treapent./paradi^ on these^ pr^i^tj^l^/ijriti^^ Sd€ia!|f\:^ " 

'% behavior , initial 1 far below gf ade. 1 ev^^i ncreased ma^^^ iym 
tWt treatanent procedures were fmplemqii^dj;^ \ 



soiHewhat. during the first treatment reverlff^ridd... 'Hdweyenr the - 

- -V- . ^ - - . - . ■■- - ■ . - ,, -•.y:-,'fs-y.. -.■ -.■ ■ - -Jr' ■ 

^discrepahcy' between ^anvfilvemeit-4^^ and, baseline 



>..peridds cmd.bejtvfeen subject and peer sbci^aT beliavior (iurim hasMfiM 
le wider with e 



tiecanie wider with each sjjfes^quent treatment. re*-applicapron arid removal 

le. : - " 



it.; 



Percent Verbal BetiavidrV 



: Tiie daH^ contlintng ver^aV behavib^^^ 

•> suhiait^" ifi'-ExDir are presented J^'>.f igtin - ^i. * cl . 



suba ects i S ^ Experiment I; 
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Figcire 5. Percent verbal behavior for subjects in Exp^riment U 
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Only ^ubjects;iil5]^aTMWJ^^ befjavidr .wFiich -Initiany was. 



jDelow normative He 
withih^the hdnnativ 
appears that: the ver 
under the control of tR 
tibnship was found betw 
"across subjects. 




rb^t behavior of subsects F and G was 
^n^ the initial baseline period. It ^ 
of subjects in ExperiiTient II was riot 
^^n procedures*. At least, no rela^ 



,^.vpf treatment and verbal, behavioj" 

-^^^^ 



On question 1^ whicb dea1.t*^?^h chil'^f^^^^ preferences i n . 

^■^1^'^iall^were rated far: below 
their peers' (see Table 4) . VBy th^^^|^|t?^^tadY.,: all made larg^ 




gains, in most cases approaching an^^iJSfiq case';;^rp^^ 

■. ■ J:^:^' 



received by peers. " 

Question 2^ dealing with, partner prefepences^^n- an in-class joint 
work situatiion, produced similar , changes acrcSs ratings. Initially 
rated less ofterr as preferred partners than were their classmates, all 
four subjects made substantial gains'. *Three of them began to close the 
subject- peer gap. Subject. F, whose initial rating nearly equalled t^t 
of his peers,, fell slightly further behind his tlassmates due to an 
increase in the peer level. ^ \ ^ ^ 

On question 3, which asked children to state their playmate pre- . 
ferences for an out-of -school situation, all four subjects moved from 
initial • ratings well t>eldw those of their peers tt . post ratings which; f 



approached; arid. in tw6>. cases, equalled those of their classmates. 

X . . . . •■ . 



t 



: ^ / • ■ •■ ■ J , ■ - • ^ 

Considered together, the subjects in Experiment II showed in- 

creased, status anibng- their, peers from pre- to post- treatment ratings 

. across all three questions. Gorrespohding , peer ratings remained 

essentially unchanged during th^^^ period. By the study's end^ . 

children who initially occup^ .low status positions within their 




classes moved to near-peer T^Kfe|^'^- measures. / . " . 

C ■ - ■ . . 
Teacher Ratings - 

teachers rat^ all, subjects, as improving in social behavior from 
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. the:beginning to the end of the investigation. This, improvement is v 
shown in both parts.of the teacher's Social Interaction Rating Scale 
\ (see table 5). During. this same: timertgachers ■ ratings of other child- 
\ ren in their classrooms ramaihed stable. 

Initial large discrepanci'es between ratings received by- subjects 
-^ndjby thetr peers were dramatically reduced, although not iiiminated. ^ 
.^11 teachers rated the subjects in t^eir classes as being fpr less-.. 

deviant from typically interacting children at th^: end than they, had at 

\ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ... ■ ' ... • ■. ■ 

th^ onset of the study. : ' 

■ ■■\^_ • ' ■ _ : ^' . ■"• 

Parent Ratings. ' 

^\ Parent ratings of these four subjects show a trend similar to that 
sfeen in teacher rating data (see table 6). Initially, allsubjects in 
' Experiment II were rated by their pareiTts as being low interacting. Child- 
ren in contrast to the tnoder'ately to -highly interactive ratings % 
parents '\0f their peers. All subaectSyShowed improvement in parent rat- ' •' 
ings from pre- to pdst-eJ^pefimental assessments, wherAs> the ratings 



received by their classmates remained essential ly^unchanged. Two of- 

the fpur subjects in Ex^perimeht II made considerable progress toward : ' ■ 

the rating levels of their peers. The two remaining 'children surpassed 
peer ratirrg levels by the end bf the study; ' ^ . * ; ^ 

- _ Experiment III ; . . * - 

\ " ■ ■ ' ^' . - 

i the results of Experiment III are mixed erne of the two subjects 
Qontinued peer involvement during the.fi/ia1 baseline phase, whereas the 
other did not. 'Both showed improvement in peer', teacher, and parent 
ratings. Verbal behavior. data shdwed^ no clear effects 



Percent Social Behavior 



: Srapfiic data represehting the individual^, perfonnances .of t^^ two 
subjects in Experiment III are presented in Figure 6. - . " * 
: laitial basLline performahbe for both 'subjects was highly variable* 
but generally at lower levels than those of *their cffT^ates. the 'mean 
levels, were approximately one standard deviation below grade ^]^nis. 

introduction of intervention procedures brought about Ifrge and 
rapid chaJiges in social behavior. levels* considerable reductions in va^,- 
iability for both chi^drerl^ and in" most instances^ reversed the invalve- 
ment levels of subjects ^nd peers. These changes were rioted each. time . 
.that treatment conditions were applied. . ' . > 

' * During the second baseline condition. Subject J's social behavior 

■ ■ ■• ... •■' ... > / : ■ 

tdhtiriued.i above its initial baseline lev^l* averaging near his grade 
norm. StibjeeS H, however, reverted to a degree of peer involvement 
which averaged below the riormative range f^ grade. By tHe fourth 
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base! ine period/ Subject Hi wel t to the iiiter^^ . 

ventioh. proeedyfre^ when they were in ef-fect, dropped to *a lev^l of ^ ' « 
social behavior whith wetS even Idvtfer than her^aseli^ 
Siabaect 0, -however, -continued to show increased sociaT Behavior levels, 

finishing the final phase with a level which significantly exceeded his 

■ ^ ■■ '^.v "j'' - ^ ,- - -V -- ""'^ 

initial baseline level of social behaviqr U,{9,llf= 24^.*9, p < .95": . 

Group data for the -subje.cts, across baseline periods showed ihcreas- 

ing perfonnance untTlx^the firral p^^ which the exceed i r\g ] l*6w ' - ' ' -'^^ 

level of Subject H brought the.group-avera§e down beTdv^- paeri l%vals. > ^ j- 



; Percent, Verbal BehavitDr * * ' : .-^-.^v^-" 



The verbal behavior qf ExperimenW 11^ ^ubje^ts is .presented r;-^ \ v 
graphically in Figure 71 \ — / 



During the initial baseline period,* both subjects engaged in verbal 

■■■■ - [-^ a:^.-- ■ •r/.- : ^ , 

behavior much less o/teri thart did chtldreh^in the normative sample,. 

Tailing 'aboSt one s'tandard .d^viatiqrt balow the normative mean. Both 

:hildreh showed slight increases* in yerba^/b'ehaviof wheri intei?yentiori 

5roceduresf^ were intcoduced and sleight decreases- when thl procedures w^e^ 

^emovgd.^this pattern -icdntinued across phases until the final reversal 

)eriod; Subject H showed a relatively large drop in v'erfe.a.1 behavior'to 

». 

lear zero -Revels; whereas Subject 0 maintained a verbal level equivalent 
;o the immediatelis^preceding ir^ervention phase, but barely within. thi ' 
lormative range. ■ - ' • 



V 





•4- V 



■J' 



BotlTsubjects made gains, in peer fatiilgs on-q^sti^oji 1 ;(free-pTay 
setting)^ while claSsj^tes of SubJ^ H showed a r|6dest gain and those 



of Subjaet d showed a slight deelirre ('see TatiJ^ 4M.. AVttte pre-test;- 
Subjecf H was rated by her classmates as a favored playma'te as bften as* 
were other children In .the class. Because her ga^'n from pre- test to 
pdst-teslTwas slightly smcfT her peer5» however, a 

mod^t. discrepancy betweSi- her status and that of her peers w%s shown by 
the^tudy 's end. Subject oji the other -han^^^ > 
higher playmate; status 't-han his classmates at' the beginning of the,prb- 
3:ect^: then increased.><!ti's status over theirs following the intervention. 

On question "2, dealing with classroom wdrlc situations V Subject H ; 
.moved fwmv a slight deficit to a slight advantage in workmate status^ 
while Subject 0 maintained the higher status he heTd.at'the b'eginning of 
the p^j^oject. The results for question 3. were similar;" *• 

Grbuped\^ocidmgtric scd^^^^ heavily influ^ce^l by t)ie very higli 
ratings received by Subject d, showed the children either /increased on 
maintained their status advantages over thei>*- classmates between; p^^^^ 
and post-test^assessments on- a 11^ three- measures. Peer scdresV in con- 
trast either remained the^airie or increased only s1igl^|Ty. ' 



Both subjects showed noticeable| increases in teacher ratings from 
pre:4s^Q post-test assessment Sn Part I of the teacher 's rating scale;: 
on Pafct ili Su^'ect J showed a similar increase "while Sishj^ }^ dropped 



. ' • ^ . . . •* 

— ' . ■ ' I ^ ■ ' - ■ • ^ . . _ — * — — .- 

■'■.V ^ ■ -I - • ^ - * ; ^ 

; . ' ■ - ■> • : * . .■ :. • • 

"sligRtly (see JaBle 5*); The classmates of Subject H sboWed arr increase 
, in- teacher ratings on Part I only. Classmates of^Subject J showed nd* 
*• ^change or small decreases. Thus ^Subject H made lio gain in teacher 

_ ■ ■ " ■ : . • ■ ' . . ^ • 

% _ ■ - - _ ■ - . >r * - ^ f - _ 1 _ . . ^ 

rating when compared' to her. peers, whereas- Subject d made-eoris'baerable 

- ■ • •• _ . . . . ■_ , * _ ■ •■ ■ ' j • ^ ■ ■■ 

gains over his peer^ on both Parts | and II of the teacher rating scale-"^ 

• : When teacher ratlings for the twa children are considered together and 

• « _ _ _ _ ^ ■ _ » _ ■ _ _ _ _ _ _ ______ , _ _ _ 

: compared to tteir classmates ^ subject ratings 'appVc^hed' those received 

by their pSers f ol 1 ©.wi hg i aterveh ti bh . 

Pa ren t R atings • *i ' * - • - ' 

Both subjects showed ihcrea'ses parent ratings- between first and 
. secqnd fStings (see Tabte. 6) while dn_ly Subject J' s 'peerr-nSde' a^sitiall 

* incrafee. Thjus, both s^ibjeets inaSe gains in •parent ratlhgsjia^r their 
:peprs on this measure.* ; • ' ^ ' 



•-1 - ^ 



i r- 
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r ■ ■ . D4StLfSSI0N ■ ' 
Ihtervehtidii and Ma1i1tei1anc^ Effects ' ' 



Beta c6necte"d .bn children's overall revel of.^.cfal, behavior; show 

that the intervention package consisting of social skil,ls tutoring and . 

... . ■ ■. . ' . ' . . 

a 'recess-based poipt "system produced imitiediate and subst&^tal- increases 

v ■ . ■ '- -- . - ' ■ ■ '"^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

in peer interaction for all subjects each time that the paekage was ih- 

4 



trodyced./ These data provide further evidence to support the findings-. " , 

__ _ _; _ __ - _ - _ _ . _ - . 

of previous- Studies (Hops, Walker, and Greenwood, in press; Hops^ Guild, 
fleischmajii'^nd Paihe^jNote 17; "Hops* Pained Fleischmani and Guilds Y 
Note 18) *oncernihg. -trie effectiveness of PEERS Program- interventSbn ^ ' ; 

compdrtfents- for increasing the 'i?iteractive behavior of socially withdrawn 

_ ■ _ - _ ^_ -^^ ^ 

chijdren. Ot ^primary impoKance in this study, iiowever, are the effects. 

of repMtetf applica-ttdhs of the'tre'atment package on subjects' social ^ * 

* . . ' . ■ .- . ^ • 

behavjdp in -'subsequent baseline phases-. Frcmi the results dbtairied* \t * • 
appears possible that intervention "booster shots" can facilitate main- ^ - 
tenance'of interactive -behavior for p^^pviously treated socially with- / . . 
drawn children. This concltision is tgisdd on the finding that foTlowing 
implement^Jibrrbf the repeated treatment :S.trategyi ^ ft^ of the f ive :pre- 

viddsly treated subjects shqwed a maihtenance effect within the norma- ^ 

^ " • - ■ - •/ -'-'^ 

tive range for thefr respectiVfe grade -levels,' whereas only one of ihe , . \ 

• ^- -_; ^ ^_ ■ . 

four previously untreated subjects did so. Although these results are , . 

riot uriequivdcal, they dd> exceed 3 nteractidn levels* whicfv would have..been * 



predicted from respective Basel i he ievels of. subjects' social behavrdr. 



\ - . • \ - ' ' ' - ' ; ^y'-- : . \^.^\ 9s^ ■ 

■ ^-'^ y- . Possible. Explanations of dbt^ fteilitenariM Effects ^ ^ \ 

^7---^^ - . . r-- . • V> • • • > • ■• - . 

S6c:ia'i Entraproent / . > * / ' ^^ • • - . 

^ ' * ! ■ V-'-' ' v.. ■ " -u/.-^' 

; / '9ne^expLlaria:tton' for the maintenance effects whicfi were obtained 
in "this.istijdy is. Baer and W^lfVs (1970). entrapment hypothes|Sv Breifiy 
, vt'estattedi' the erttrapment notioit suggests that. if the interactive behavior > 
of socially uriihvolved children can' be iriereased,' thereby ialli^^^ tKen. 

•■' * \_ „ _ ■ yi^ ' \ 

to participate Tn on-gbihg peet^group Ictivities, such interactjon.pos- 



sibly can be maint:ained thre naturally occurring reinforcers controlled* 
by* the peerSi'even foTlowing discontinuatio!]! of a structured inter\?en-- 
*ti oh. • Although the TOtioh of entrapment is an, intrigGtrig^^^^^l^ 
■ and was. first' offered almost ten years a§oi only one study involving only 
' one subject Had been offered .-^su^port of , the iiypoth^issprior to the 

prpent research; \ W^'' ' ^ " '^ ' 

. f • The strategy whieti Bier and Wolf used rtd achieve thr entrapment 
V effect Was art inferv^ention consisting of prirni rig arid T.einTbreemerit pro- 
4 cedures embedded withiri a repeated treatinerrt (reversal) design,- ■ 
. i-^peated treatjneRt design -wth mu^Tti pie. subj(S:ts ^s^^^l-^ 
studying We-'entrapment phenomenpri v since it requires alternattng peripds f 
*-bf: treatment and. rion-treatmerit cbnditjons;. .With thi^ d^sign^ iftsubject ' 
intera'c^i)Dns show iri^ extinction with each sub^^ 

sequent in|rodaction and . removal, of the intervention procedures, evidence 
y accf ue|, to slipport the entrapment -hypothesis. Because of its suita^il- ^ 

i ty* for iriv^ti gating entraperit\ and^ih an. effiif't to investigate 
\ further the Entrapment hypothes^^ the'reversal design _*was Ised^ in the: : 

prei^nit 'study with the social sk.il1s tgtoring/r^^^^ as the 

repeated tt^tment/ ^ v ' . * ' • 
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The maintenance effects ^hieved^^in. the- present project with four 
of the five previously tgeate^ children' and one of the four previdusTy 
^jritreated ehildreh can be 'interpreted as providing furtJier evidence to 
support ^tljjjjjjp^ That i si' it is ppssfble:that: 

the contirwed interaction of thesje^ chiVdrent during treatment rev^rsai,^ 
perit)ds; came under the control bf naturally dccur relnforcerS ^ ; 
exerted by. their respective pe groups.. 4 ^ • - 

Intermittent Scheduling / > • ^ * ■ . . ' - • ' 

Basic, r^earc hi iter atur in.thC^rea of operant psychdlogy contains 
much discussion df^ the effects on behavior of various schedules of rein- 
foreaneht delivery.' The most general idistinctioh to be found tfrerein * . 
is between ■ continuous, and Intermitteht^fiedules ttet resi-stahce of • 
behavipn to' extinctian is greater following intermit^nt reinforcem^t 
than 'M-^:3.s after cdhtin^ -The dbvtdus implication for 

^estigations* Of -maintenance ij? applied settings is ihat interventions 
/^hicR schedule r^eihforcemeht. del ivery on. afi intermfttent basis are more 
likely to produce durable effects than those which do not.- '- .. 

JrrM:he present study ^ cdnsultajst praise and peints were del ivered ; - 
ftitermittehtly thraughout alT 'ihtervei^dn ^phases, although back-up ' 
'^einforcers were, pro vict^ed feach day: that the chiTd'met the pre-determined^ 
rritefion nurflber of points. However, what could b§ considered a coroT- 
lary df the intermittent scheduling of reinfdrcers was in .effect here 
the /ih'^ennittent scheduling of .intervention. Iritervehtidn.weis not X 
scheduled continuously, but only ^oh an on-off basis. To the extent that : 



:his practice represents an fntermittent 



scheduling paradigm, ^it ^ight 
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yt expected to prbdtiee effects. wRieh iire 



more resistant to extinctidh 



than would continuous intervention across days. Further, ft is possible 
that.ttiis arrangSTieht accounts in part for the maintenance effects 
•which were obtained here- However, it is 'als^^ that intervetl- • 

tions became both predictable and discrimTn|.tive for the subjects,' due 
to the repeated irftroduction and' removal . of; program conditions. Preditt- 
4^ability and discriminabil ity ruri counter t(3fe|ood programmed maintenance 
strategies and might also help to account 'for the failure of some sub- 
jects^to show persistent trea^tment effec 

Cbgnitive Integragfon ' a: 

Si nee; intervention in this study included a social skills tutoring 
compbneht^it is possible that maintehahce effects which were obtained 
are partially, attributable to the coghitive of 'conceptual eharacteri$^ 
tics :0f that component. The, tutoring procedures invelved an attempt to 
teach ^children some basic concepts of appropriate social interaction ^ 

-(initiating,^ responding, cdntihuing^ cddperatings and peer p^rai sing) . 
Support; for the use -of this component wa^ 'drawn from. the research dri - 
coaching (bden and Asher, Note 8; Ddeh, Asffer, and Rymel., Note 9).^ it 
was hypothesized that if the children could be taught some basic: con- 

^cepts thrdugh the use df the point system, they might be abt^' to increase 
and maintain interaction, with the;r peers. Effects of the spcicH tetor- 
ing cpmpphent pf the intervention package used; here. cannot be ruled out 

*as a contributing agent to the maintenance evidenced by some. children 

involved in this study. , ^ . 

f. . , • , ■ ■ • 

Bther Explanations * 

0f course, explanations Other than social enfe^apment, intermittent 



scheddVing^ and cdghitive integration so can be used to explain main- 
tenance of social responding during, extinction. Kirst^ one might sai 
that Social interaction became ihtrinsically reinforefng for the child- 
ren, but such an explanation is Tittle more; than a naive version .of the 
entrapment hypothesis, since it would be virtually impossible to sepa- 
rate th^ Intrinsically^ r^^ properties of the interaetidn from 
^ *^^dcfal" nature. :^urt^ery 'drie 'al so it was tte game*'':-' 
involvement or the "sport" of the social interactions which supported i 
continued peer involvement during treatment reversal -- and this could, 
be the case ^- but again it would be impossible to separate t^ie-sdci^l 
contact from the game structures. in children's play at these ages (5-9), 
and thus this explanation is not useful. Finally, one might predict 
that the maintenance effects achieved are only temporary, and that given 
a longer period of maintenance evaluation, children's social behavior 
2ventually might falf back toward baseline levels, this is. a very real ; 
possibility, the likelihood of which can only be determined by future 
research. If -^further investigation* did, in fact, reveal tha^f entrapment 
affects were only temporary, then additional treaSnent "booster shots'"' 
^ould have to be scheduled or some other maintenance strategy programmed 
in an attempt to increase the durability of social behavior following 
intervention. 

To this point, only the maintenance effects of five of the nine 
jubjects in this study have been discussed. The failure of the remaining 
•our children to show durability of intervention effects requires a 
iep^ate discussion and will be taken up shortly. 



Seeral Validation. • • ^ 

Most major discus-sions bf the defining characteristics of behavior 

■ _ 

anaTysis in the past teh years (i.^-s Baer, Wolf, S Risley, 1968) have 
•identified the seeial or appl ieoK importance of behavior change as one ^ 

■ • ■ ■ - - - - --- , 'c- 

of the Criteria against, which^ behavioral interventions should be eval- 
uated. The currently eraergi-nf -technology of social validation offeirs 
seven^l ^appf oraches :to-ass$S5ing the ;.imf5ortaiice^;i^ bebav^srs; t2yrg€^:ted^ 
for change and for changes actually achieved. 

NbyiTiative j3ata. ' . , 

As one approach to social valijdationv Walker ^& Hops (1976) and 
^Kazdih (1977) have reconinended the practice Isf comparing a child's per- 
fdrmance during br^ subsequent to ihter^ven^ with the. performance of 
non-referred/ nbn- treated peers- oh the sam^^ . ' 

In the present study, data collected on the withdrawn children's . 
peers in the recess setting selves as a standard against which to eval- 
uate the sbcial or applied impdrtance of the behavior changes which have 
been produced. with the subjects through intervention; The subjects who 
evidenced continued interaction during treatment reversal phases main- 
tained. their levels of social responding within the normal range of 

_._ _ _ _ 1 _ _ ^ _'. ^_ ___ . 

sbcial behavior for their respective grade levels. That the maintaining 

children were interacting within hdtffifV^^^^ of social behavior by the 
final reversal phase, compared to interactidh levels which fell sub- 
stantially below those of their peers at the beginning, df the prdject* 
speaks for the applied importance of these results. 

■ 

■ • >» 

■ ■ ■ ' ' * . • 

-t . ^ 



Behavior Ratings 



_ ^_ __ ' _________ • • 

Kazdin also has recorTmiended a second approath to social vali- 
dation —ven^^ihg the: importanpe of achieved behavior changes through 

; : _ ' ^ _ ■ >;■_ ■ _ _ ..__.(- . :: .... 

ratings made on subaects' social b.ehavior by significant persons in 
their natural environments. In \M present study, subjects'; peers, : 
teachers, and parents c^bmjDleted. rating, procedures reflecting their per- 
ceptions qfchapges tn.siibject^ ' ^^pcia/T' behavior; pr subsequent .to 
intervention. In general , the subafects in all three experiments were • \ 
hbmiriated more, often by their peers as preferred playmates and were 
rated rnqre highly by their tea.ehers and. by, their parents as socially. 

a1 : L: -r ^ -_ - _ -• ' ■ 

competent children at the effd of'the stu9y than they were ^t the begin- 

, ■ :■_:_'. rr_. __._'_: .._ . _-'___L . _ ^_ " • ' 

ning. Further, these post-prtf3|ct nomination and rating levels ap- 
proacfied those attained by subj^^^^ These gains 

corroborate increases in actual soc:|^ behavior shown during interven- 
tion and reversal periods for maintaining subjects, bu? reflect actual ^. 
behavior changes only in~interventi'dn for non-maintaining subjects. 
This dutcome was achieved even though nominations and ratings were ebn- - 
ducted only during the ihitiaV baseline and final reversa phases. • It 
is tempting to conclude that rating agents were able to perceive actual 
behavior change^^du ring final baseline periods for ami subjects, but such 
changes for non -maintaining subjeSts simply were rpt present. Although 
this validation of behavior change for maintaining subjects is important, 
the apparent perception of change for ridn-ma In tairiing^ subjects .-when 
fchange was not present is somewhat probl^atic. 

On the surface^^» ratings validation procedures used here have 
served their purpose -- that of checking subjects' behavior change as 

J to' 
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perceived by sigriificant others ih their respective natural ehvirbri- : - 



merits, and less directly, determining whether /these persons were satis- 
fieJ with the qutcbmes aehieyed. In gefteral ^ it -api^rs ^that the . 
peers^ teachers, and parents of non-maintaining subjects perceivecT tlil 
same, improvement and expressed the same degree of satisfaction as did 

'. those of subjects who continued '^ interact during reversal periods. • . 

* ff|^, it appears that' raters eitlier cduld-ndt discriminate between in- ^ 
tervention arid reversa| cbhditio'ns — in which ease more sensitive 
riating procedbi^fS/^r greater del ays\^between the end of ihterveTitibn and 



the comple^iBn of the final rating are needed --;;<)r that they were re- ^ > 
spdnciihg merely, to the demand characteristics of the rating situation. r-\ 
that since .the target child was inyblH/ed\ih an intervention project^ 
s/he Sust be improved- (a flawtho^ 



possibility, the results of the rating prtc^dures us.ed here, as else- 



where* must jiecessari,ly be interpreted with caution and conservatism, 

- • .--^ ' ■ ■ - . ^- ^ - - -- ------ 

and more exacting ratings .validating procedures must be sought. Only ' 

whea both observational and rating data agree that sdmeojie hBs improved 

as a result of ihtervehtioh will we hajfje achieved bptimal interyehtidn 

and evaluation^ strategies (see Schndlle, 1974). 

4 \ . Ndn-maihtenarnce* Effects 



The children who failed ib achieve peer iriteractidn levels by the 
third revers-al phase appeared to show discriminatibh, rather than gener- 
alizatidn, Veffects across ttme. Although all children gairied entry into 

:: • ' -• • ^ ^ _ • _ 

their (jie^r grdu£s during the time that the intervention procedures were 
in effect, tliese children, primarily the previdusly untreated subjects. 



. . .. V ■ ■ % j ^ : - 

■ailed to: respond to th'e natural '\communjty- of reinf^rcei^* available 
or sScial behavior when treatment was terminated..: Sevefral pdssitTle 
irclimstarices can be used to explain this euteame".: :_- • v - 'v 

■ •■. - .• * : y . , .. . .... 

.. ^ ■ V. r:-^'--*;>-; :• . ^ 

ge X Treatment Interactioa . . • ^ • 

, _ _. . .: , ' . • • ^ ' : ' ; ; ■ | ; 

First, the data presented; above suggest the possibility of an .age x 
reatmerit mteraetidn. That is, it is pdssiJble that both age arid grade 
're variables edritributirig to obtained mairitenariee iri this repeated 
reatment strategy. ; .If j younger children are *less ti-kely to discrimir^te 
reatinent from ndn-treatnient condttions> as is .possible,, -then perhaps •.. *^ 
hey are more likely.; to benefit frbm' treatment ''booster shots '"^Xt^^^ 
Ider children who -might quickly form that discrimiriatiori oh- . the basis ' , ' 
f the "on-again^off-again" nature of the prograrSriing strategy. The* 
ubjec^ in the' Ba^r and Wolf study, who beE'ame sdtially "trapped" was a 
re-school child; the^msiintaining subjects i^n the present ''Stydy were 
hree first graders^ 'a third grader* and a fourth grader. The non- 
a'iritairiirig: subjects were two fourth graders*, a third grader, and a first 
rader. ^.Although these results contain exceptions .to the. age x treat- 
snt interaction vhotion (two older: children maihtairied^^^ ^ 

tiild did not), the possibil ity is an interesting^one whiqh could'be 

• __ _ - • _• . »* * • . 

idre^sed in future research. -' ' ' . ^ • 

' ■ - - ' * . ■ ■ . - . * . ^ . , . " 

ijne-in-Trfetment - ^ 



General .■differences- in performance in reversal pha between pre- 
lously treated and previously; untreated subjects also could be explained 
ra ''time-: jn-treatment" hypothesis. Previoli'sly treated* siibjects had 
fceived from 20 to 40 days of .intervention to* increase their interactiiDnV 
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levels with pee^ prioi*co the beginnings^ of this project. Previously 

^. •untreated^wjec'^s had no prior history of treatment for social with- 

■ ■ • • , % 

dr|iwal. -It is possible that a previous treatment history^ involving 
considerable structur^ practice in peer- interactions is a prerequi- 
site tO" benefitting from ffTe repeated treatment maintenance strategy ^ 
used .in- this projec research could help to resolve this issue- 





■ Satiatjby and Restrictivity • 

Ifi further attempting to explain the non-inaintenance effects bb- 



• talned with some .af the subjects -in' the -present studyr it is possible 
that these children and their peers, became satiated on the reinforxers • 

■ that each. had to offer the other^ sq that when the structure of the 

^ . . _ • . . . _ _ _ ^ _ . _ _ . . _ ' 1 _ • - ■ _ -_ 

' intervention was removed, naturally bccurrlng^reiWorcers -we^^ ihsuf- 

_ ■ . _ 

ficlent strength to maiiitain social behavior -toward one arnbth'er."N^This 
possibility suggests that a more intensi-ve effort shoiSld be made to 
enhance The^ reinforcing properties of peer group members througfj alter- 

• native peer p^airmg arid/or structiired interaction 4)rocedures. Also^'it 
is possible that the rnterventiori brbught these subjects and their peers 
together ifrtoo narrow a- range of social Activities and that they, sa- 
tiated on these 'intervention. activities", so that during reversal " 

, phases^ peers chose to engage in activities^wh^'ch had not been a" part of 
the intervention, arid which subjects pdTsibly did riot kriO\^ how to play, 
pr at least in which ttiey did ribt know hbw to becbme involved. This 
possiBility suggests that subjects should be taught 'a wide variety bf 

: ■ ._ - _ ' : S__ __ _■_ ^ _■ ■ _ ^ '■ ' . 

recess activities in an attempt to give 'them and their peers as much 
cortinbn grdUrid for interactjon as possible. Additional\Iy , Jr is possible 



1^ r 



thaft these subjects relied too heav-^^ on the/sthjcture of the ihter- 
N/erition to engage in irit^raetion and did riot fenow htiw^ to interact • 
independehfly wh'eri treatment procedwes were- terminated- In future"^ 
research attempts to deal with^this problem-, repeated treatment pro- 

: ___ 1* .1 ■■ . _■ _ 

cedures could be graduaTly removed or faded* out to redtibe discriminef- 
bnity-in. the transition from treettmerit td: honntreatrne eonditiohs, ^ 
and/or itidre atteritiori eouVd JSe focused-on . teaching subjects to initiate 
interacti,ons iridepehdently and to -ec^ntinue ongoing interactions. 
Fi^l.ly;: in a study such a« this, many subtle process variables operate 
to influence the obtained outcome.. It is possible that the children - 
wijTo failed to maihtaih, the teacheKs or consultants involved interaeted 
with"" the child in such a way (such as treated htm/her too specially or ' 
gave him/her an undue amount of attention or consid^ to - ' ^ 

alienate the chil d's 'peers or^to suppress their^probabii i,ty^ of tnterac- 
ting with him/ her. ; If such a situation is dperative when attempting 
to increase the interactive behavior of soeially withdcawh children, . 
thes-e variables would h^ive to be identified and cohtrolled in order to 



increase the likelihood that all children would be able to benefit from 
the intervention. 



Rigid Jontrol ^ Over-Justificatidn, and Behavioral Contrast ' . " 

The failure to show durabilityfof peer iateractionj on the part o*^ 

_ __' _ _ _ __ _:v - / _ _ _ ___ _ _^ 1 ' _ 

the non-maintaining subjects al"so jcould be explaiTied by the notions of 

ngid experimental contrbU oyer-justtf ication, or behavioral contrast. 

Jnder rigid experimental -control ^ one would predict repeated .increases 

ihd decreases in sdcial behavidr cdhcurrerit with the ihtrdductidh -and • 
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C rembval e^f^e iriterveritiori proeedUres ah effect which. Ts useful for 
demonstrating functional ity-of independent 'variables titit is an obstacle 

*, _ _■ _ 1 _ J : _^ _ _ _ _ 

to achieving maintenance of -t^^eatment eftects. This effect was obtained 
for the four ndn-maintaining sub3ects> suggesting that they remained ^ 
more responsive to the structured cdhtihgehcies^^o^^^^ 
to the naturally. occurring^ reih^^^ tH(5 peer grptJiD thro ugtidu the- 

^: project, dver-justiffcation suggests- that tfi^ 

"^during reversal peripds may appear to the child to be arr impoverished. . ^ 
- ehv.ironrnent cbr^pared ^ the relatively rich ^nvironfnent existent during 
intervention phases or even to the. initial baseline enyircrrirneilt. . If 
this was the case^ one^i^ht predict that the'child's social behavior 
during reversals would fall below its intervention levels^and possibly 
even below its initial baseline level. This^ in fact, is what happened 
in the present study with those hori-rmaintaining subjects. > Behavioral 
-contrast "suggests that when response levels are altered in a given 
direction in a specific place and time, response levels in other places . 
or at subsequent times may change in the opposite direction. With 
respect to the present 'Study,, behavioral contrast suggest^'that the 
oredul:ed levels of social thteractidn during^reversal" phases may be 
accounted for by the increased levels of ihteractidn during intervention. 
Any of these explanati^s — over-reaction to experimental prdcedures^^^ • 
over-austification, or behavioral contrast — is plausible, but none can 
be advanced- over the others on the basis of these results—^ 

' • 0 . . • • • ■ 

■ ' - ■ . ■ . ' ■ e* . ■ , 

Family Influenc e 

.The Influence of children's families on their social behavior and 
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Styles of social interaction must sot be overlooked, i By J:iie tittle 

\ _ _ . . ..... . : . . . . : 

children enter schools the maapt* portion of their contact with other 

■ - j- ^- - - ■-- ' • - . " ■ - 

persons has/beeo-with fljnily members. Family menbers lij<ely serve as 

^ ^ /- ■ ' - "7 V ■ " J • „ : ._ __• ■ 

strong mpdels of social int^eraction style for young children. Although 
peers exe^t a strong influence on children's social b^avior from a 



very young age^ a phenomenon which increases as the child grows older ^ 
a child|s style of social ihteractidn likely'is already well formed:., , 
by^the^ime s/he begins to s^end as much time with peers as s/he has\ 



with family members ... For this reason^ the influence, of family member 
on socfpi inferaction styles seems very strong. 



If 

- - -\ - 
1 ifcely 



the social climate of a child's home is highlySsdcial , it is 




that the child will develop a "highly interactive social style, . 
initiatiihg freiVy to those around him/her. But if the social ^atmosphere 
in wftidh a child grows up is . quiet a/id reserved, the child 1 ikeljr will 
develop a less interactive social s1^^^ 

The. impli cations of these presumptions for iritervehtibh with low 
social ihteractors and for maintenance of intervention effects are fair- 



ly stra^ght-fo^ard. Although it appears to be quite possible to in-, 
crease the mteraction levels of socially withdrawn children with power- 
ful interventions i the child's social behavior seems likely to revert 
to previous low levels if the style of; social interaction modelled arid 
encouraged at home is a low-key, more passive approach. Further^,^ it is 
likely that many parents make it very clear to their children when 
starting school that one should not talk out of turn and not do any- 
thing which has not been instructed by the'teachef^ Following these 
rules to their extremes, as some children are likely to do, the child 



is left with' little .behaji^ior at schcKDli sarve.tbat which is teachers 
direeted," I'P^e ehild doesL hot distinguish between. the teacher- 

_ . • ■ , r _ _ * _: _ -. *_'' _ _ *_ ' 

directed and. self-in>it^'ated dfemand characteristics of the classrdcwn 

; * ' \ ; ' _ • ■ ^ 

^ind the playground respectively s/he is 'Mke1y to t^e passive and non- . 

■ >• " - V _ : . , ... , \ __ : '^^ . :V ■ 

Interactiyej both, prior^ and subsequent, to any attempts to increase 



' his/-her ihteractibh TeVel 



A ebgriitive/ Con s truct s Appy^bach . • • ' . -^^^ 

. An alternative conceptual izatjerti^^f^^^ the notion of v 

a durable interactive style is offered by. a theory df personal con- , ^' 
struets (Kelly, 1955). - Basically, Kel3y states that! wHat «person 
chooses, to do in a given situation is .influenced by -his/her perc'eptiofr.: 
of. what the outcome of that situation wilt be. The basic theory is 
syppoi^ted by severa^^^^ <including the notions that: : 

* , - ... "Jr . _*.-. ' . . . . _ 

•_ _ • . _ . ^ _ _*___,*-»___■_ ' • ^ " * - - ■ -"•,>.* 

(i) perceiDtioh of outcome is- influenced by^past outcomes in other Sft- 
uatiohs; and -(2). confirmation of expected outcomes 4jifiuences the an*- '\ 

_ _ . . r ' ' • ' \ — ^ '■ *. ' • 

ticipatory process. > ;^ *• - . _ 

. ; 'Th»e constructional system- offered. by Kelly has applicability to 
. ynderstinding^socially with^^lrawVi childre^^ their , responsiveness to • ' 
irlterventioh, and their lil^elitiodd of-jshoWing cdntintied increaseti ijhter- 
action following. intervention; In potentially social spt^ations, a. fehild 

* *^ '''' ■ ' r- 

. / •_ y . . 

child ch^racterire^ as witfidrawn most likely chooses to interact ^ver^t 

' ■ • • • • ' • ' 1__ ' \ 

littlev possibly anticipating, an uncomfortable outcome if s/he does.*. > 

The child's ^perceptions'df interactfon outcomes appear to change when^, 

intervention fs initiated, but tjife issue raised by such interv.entit)Q is 

• " • f. ■ _ 

"'wfietheV the child is reacting to positive outcomes experienced tlu'bugh 



'in;-,-.-: 



recent interactions with his/+Ter peers or .to the snmewhat coritrivgtf 
. \ X * • • - • . •■ • z ' ' ' ' ■■ - 

outcames.-f rewards) offered through the intervehtfoh: Ghildreri whe^ 

iearrj. to experience the potential positive outcomes of ihterac- *: ' . . 

A3 cui }wQtf 111 s eem • >i Ice 1 ^ to how Tfra,^ nf ena nt e* o f t r ea tmen t ' effects 1 Thos e 

who niipa^' only to-.;^ 

jrosS^lnJ^e^ V :not-maihtain. ' This interpretation has imp! ie^i oris 'X^ 
for the na^tllral vIrsu'C a>tsf ie^al -^^^ 
w-ith children's social behefvior^-^- ^' j^i-^ ' "V 
; • It is possible- tfiat arf? app,roach. to adhiavinS' maintenance more^i V 
fruitful -ttfaa focusing'^s^^^^ behavior cttarip wUTa. Be^^^^^^ 

' . - V . - ^ - - ^- . . . . ' . V ; 

additnonaT-ly .t^^^ chMge in : ^heir ^elf-perception. ' Such an 

apjSroa'je^h*, ^.invplving in^erventiofi with botfi cognitive and behavioral com- 

pdrierits could ^have inuch. to offer, the social development of young •. " 

- ^ ' '* ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

children/ ' ^ • • : ' ^ 

/ • /. . ^ ■ 'V • ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ^ V .• ■ 

Exceptions to the Treated-Uritreated^ Bistinctfori ^ 
' the cases of the ^tw^..Q{iildren whose perfbrmarice during' revrersal ': 

_ _* _^ ' '■ _' L___ * • *~ 

provide •excep^TOhs to the jj^esults expected from the. treated-untreated 
distinction de^Jerve^ special •discussion. It is iinclear which of the • 
various possibilities jpdsi ted above offers the best explanation for the 
failijre-of Subject^H; to .show continued interaction during treatment 

/*. . .. ^ ' _ . [. _ _ ■_ _______ ' 

revec^?-! phases. She was- young and had been treated previously. Clin^ 
ical^^serv^tions revealed only that, she had a relatively narrow range-^i^v i'- 

'._ . . . . _ . '".iv^' 

5f^ ..friends with wtiom she .interacted, that she made few sociiil' iriitia- 
twns to btl^ef ' children,, and that she may have been one child for whom%^ 



Is. 



nere- g.-^adual removal of .intervention procedures would have been appro-> 
Dftiate, ,Jhe successful mairiteriance of Subject G, who was older arid 
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previously untreated also was ur>expected, but' is less- trdublesdme. 
.This child appeared to have a variety, of friends daring ihtervehtien • 

""InTgqld initiation skills with which to set up .interactions with them 
during -haseWhes. These two eases make, ft apparent that we have ndt 
yet found a maintenance-related disti^p.ction which is v/itheut eXceptidnr- 
perhaps there is none. 'The best- that can be offered from thie present 
research is the preyidUsly treated-ur^reated distinction. As the 

.."limited data curr-ehtly available shbw» maintenance predicttons based 
on this dichotomy .carry- probabilities of .75 - .80. Improvement on 
this distinction or introductions of other relevant variables await 
further research. ' ; 

. Verbal Behavior 

■ . • ^ - . . . 

•i ^ V ■ ' ■ . 

that none of the children involved in this; project showed substah- 

■ J ' ' ■ _____ _ ^_' __. ' . JJ*'"^ • 

tial increases in verbal behavior during, intervention. phases, an^' there-, 
fore could hot possibly evidence ma'ihtehance of verbal behavior duri^Rg., 
reversal phases, sugg^ts' that verbaT behavior arid overall social "beha- 

viori or "play behavior", constitute separate-- response classis wli.1ch are 

' ■■■ •■■ ' ■ ■ ' ■■■ ■ -r _L >_ ^ . " ■ .■ - 

hot necessarily responsive to ttjfr-same intervention procedures.. - When 

verbal behavior is cori^idei^ed^sufficiently important to require atten- 

tioh separate froni> oveY'ail social behavior j consequence's programmed-- 

specificaVly for. Tncreasing* verbal .re?:pondihg apparently would have to 

. be arranged as 'an adj^h^ for total 

soeiEil,. responding^, -Jhi/'-f in^^ has 'Been made and further has 

been sub'stantiated"B:y-Rofe^^^^ and Paine (Note 17). and ^ 

by Hops.'Raine; l-leiscfim^ 



■ ' ■ • ^ ::^:- :V- -M- . ' ' - M. i 

bimitatiQDS of the Present RSsearefr- . - * ..v " I * ' 

• • ■ ■•. - ' ' . . i- ' ■ •* • . ■ ' 

U ong-Term Follow- ^ \ . ^ ' ^ . ■ < - 

: ^ ^ ; . . • ^. ' . ^ ' ■ ■ * . ■ :• ■ 

; .; ^.the purpose of tHis/ study w^^^ da^ regardihg 

the Baer and Vto/If (1970) entra-pment has ^een. 

met'. , the type of interventioriv the referraj and target behavlof^, * \. 

the ^er^§th of maihtehance levaluation in" this* study were tfte sanffe as 

' those In the Baer ajig.iHo]f study. The pr^imary focus th^se investi-?- , * ^ 
gations^ however/ was mairitehahce of interveritibri effects for ehildrenis ^ ^ 

\. social behavior, but this outcome was evaluated; only on a shbrf-terni * . ^ 
basis in both studies — during treatment reversal phases listirrg from . . 
five ^to ten^ days (one to two school* weeks)-. Because personnel and. 

.budgetary constraints precluded beginning this stu% urjtil late in th€ , 
school year, time constraints subsequeritl^r preeTuded^(SD 
term follow-up data oh the social interaction" levels of the'chvldret 
involved in^^^he^tudy. Such a circumstance should not be used to jus- 
tify the aBse^&fcf . such data i hdwever. Studies of behaLVibral main- - ■ 
tehahce ultimately must provide data over periods of time' ranging from 
several months.to •several ye^ Future research must go beybrtd these 
initial ; studies to proV;ide^^^^ eval uation's of behavioral , persis- 

tence fol lowing a variety of maintenance prbgramming strateffes. 

Data Analysis * • !: . . ^ 

As discussed previously, :the reversal design;. was particularly ' . 
well-suited foie use upder the present investigation. What has resulted 
from this use is a serries of i/idividual case studies us ijig the same 
. independent and dependpt .variables . However, subject variables range 



' : considi^rably across cliildren and relatively small numbers ef children 
V ^^*ere'Tnw^ fhus^ the grbupifig orchildren for interpretive pur- 
' poses may be somewhat arbitrary^ although it seems to represent the 
most 1-ogical distinction—- both in terms of subject variables and ill . 
terms of outcome. Further investigsftion of the treatment booster, shot . 
question with larger groups of . subjects sharing'-a^^et of^ common 
, subject, characteristics certainly would be useful. In acfdition, it . 

persons^nducting future research in this area cdn-.^ 
sidir submitting their data^ to t-test, analysis of variance, or time . 
seri« scrutiny in order to determine the presencerof significtht i 
maintenance effects for individual subjects across ti^ ^ 

, Critical components ■ - . . 

From the present research, it- is impossible to isolate the '-" 
variable(s) most critical to achieving maintenance of intervention 
effects under the repeated treatments paradigm^ although the study was 
- not intended to be a component analysis.' ahe could argue that using 
tKe present intervention package, the critical variable is: .(1) the 
, social skills tutoring component, .which to' some extent is c^^^ 
.based, (2) the point systan^ which likely is the most powerful of the f . 
package compohehts; (3) the repeated treatmehtr or "booster shot" - 
format, itself ,- as seans to be the case from both this and the Baer and 
^- Welf (1970) studies; or (4) accumulated time-in-treattient, as. suggested; 
by the differences in results for previously treated versus previously 
untreated groups. Future research could attempt to determine more 
clearly the usefulness of the treatment "booster shot" strategy, to 
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distinguish it from the time-in-treatment issue, and to determine 
whether the tjfeattnent which .is repeated within -the* stra is critical 
to achieving ^^a^ntenar^ce.■ 
:isiactiDrl 



Finally, limited incpjiry was made in thi^ study into subjects'^ 
levels of happiness and personal :satisfactidn with their interaction 
styles. prior or subsequent to intervention. Such inquiry seems impor- .. 
taf!t and likely would prove interestihg if pu further; 

' Children- s involvement in this research came about following a; 
series of several steps: (1) referral by their teacher i .(2) ah Initial 
meeting with th,e teacher to deterrrririe child eligibility and' teacher 
interest in using the procedures; (3) a meeting with the child's parents 

to explain the program and^obtain their consent; and (4) a meeting with 

■ .... ^ ^ - - . " • 

the teacher and child to explain the prog.ram to the child and determine 
his/her interest in participating, thus, by the time program procedure 
were iritroduceS in a given classroom, teachers, parents, and their 
cliiTdren all had expressed an interest in participating. Additionally, ' 
teachers and parents completed forms both beTore and after intervention 
which allbwed them to rate the child's social behavior with other 
children. . - 

It is clear that subjects spent a g^at deal more time playing y^ith 
their peers during intervention than they had previously. Whether this 
reflects increased happiness and personal satisfaction of this children, 
however, is not clear. At the start of the study; it was acknowledged ; 
that\perhaps some ch\ildreh were cdriteni with their styles of infrequent 
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ini^eractlon. Fatbre IhvestigatQrs: ih^^^^t^ area cbuld exajtririe mfe 
cl.Qsely tRe\issue^ of ichitdren's happiness prior 

toi; during, and subsequent to attempts to increase their involvement 
with peers i , - 



Suggested. Areas for Fdttire Research • 

. The 'l^indings of :t]ie 'present study raise a number of ^potential 
areas for further research in the St^M-of 'to children's 
sogial responding in free ^ play situations arid use of the treatment 
"booster shot" strategy for facilitating such maihtehance. For example, 
assuming' for the moment that a. previous history of intervention for 
social withdrawa.1 is required before a child canr, be expected to benefit 
from a treatinerit '^booster shot" strategy, how' much initial time-in 
treatment is required to. increase the probability of mairitenance across 
treatment reversal phases? Relatedly, how many treatment sessions or 
repeated treatment phases are required to bring withdrawn children up ' 
to^'he^Tnative levels b ihteractidh and tcr facilitate their continued 
interactTon at those levels? ; : : ^ ^ - - : : . 

Are ag^ and grade functiohal variables be taken into 

_ . •. . • ■ I ■ ' ■ . 

; . ■ - 

account 'in predicting abil^ity to benefit from a repeat^ trea-bnent 
maintenahee strategy?' . If sd^ whkt age and grade levels most likely 



separate those eftildren able to benefit from the strategy a.nd; those 
unable to. benefit? Further, do^s the strategy then haVe anything to 

offer to older children? .. 

What are the effects of more formall^^ attempting to program in- 
creased variety of int^r^e^^ activities across time? 

•• ^ ■ • - 
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WdUld placing more: QTi^ subdect fhitiatibh skills enhance their 

ability to cohtihtie interacting follbwing the termination of treatment - 

procedures? Could the probability of maintenance be increased; by 

fading out the intervention procedures each time that they are removed 
■ • . - . * . ^ • ■ ■, ■ 

or by using a less. intensive form of the ihterveritibri procedures with 

each subsequent treatment repetition/re-intrbduction? 

Finally, what are the longer term maintenance effects of the 

repeated treatment strategy? Can children who evidence initial main- 

teharice of social behavior and who. seemingly begin to come UndSr the 

control of more naturally occurring reinforcers be expected to continue 

* interacting over a longer : period of time than, was evaluated in this 

■ y • ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' * 

study?^ That is,, can the formerly withdrawn child's social; behavior be' 
expected to maintain indefinitely simply through the naturally occurring 
cbrrtnunity of reinforcers? If hot^ would additional brief treatment 
repetitions be sufficient to bring the child's interaction l^vel back 
up to normative levels and then to maintain them for longer period^ of 
..tittle? • these and other ^estions await future investigation into the . 
area of repeated triatments as a strategy for facilitating the mainten- 
ahce of children's social behavibr. 
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APPENoix I. 



Child's Name: 
School 
Date — 



_ Teacher : 
Cotmseldr • ' . 



SOCIAfc INTEFiACTION mTINS 'SCAtE..: Part I 



1 • Phys i cal 1 y • i so 1 a t^s s el f from 
peers while 1n class. 

2; Verbal^ly responds to a child 's 
.initiation. f 

3. Has no friends . 

4/ Engages in long cdh versa tidhs 
(more than 30 seconds). 

5, talks with a peer(s) on ttie way 
,to P.E.i l.unchv the library^ 

recess.^ 

6. Smiles art other children. 



8. Does riot engage iri group acti- 
^vities. 

9. ' Spontaneously contributes dur- ; 

irig a group discussion. 

0. Vol unteers for ''show - and ieTl . 
If Freely takes a leadership role. 

2. fries ta avoid calling attention 
to him/h^rself . 

3. Spontaneously works with a 
"peer(s) oji proa^qts in-class. 

it; Verbally initiates to a peer (s).. 1 

5. Other children act as if he/she 
were taboo or taioted: . 1 



1... 


.?. 


,:.3 


...■4. .. 
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l.v. 
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APPEN§IJ( I (Eeht'dl 



Rated by V 



SOCIAL INTERAeTION "RATING SBAtE: Part IT 



Instructions 



f tif you feel -tliat the child is very. 



Like one end\of the scale, 

^place' arclreefc ma^ in the appropriate extreme colUmn.^lf ybu f gel that 
your chi Id vis somewhat' like * one' er the ether end ef the stale, _j)Tace_ 
;^ur mark iS one space from the extremes^ under the proper heading^ ^ If 
the child* seems - only' slightly.! ike one side as^qppos.ed to the other, : 
mark the tp.l limn two spaces in from the ends under .the correct' hea^ 
; *If •you ^onsid^^^ both sides;fequa-lly:;descriptiv6, or If the-xategory. does 
riot Spply^ place ydlij; check in the. rriiddle column. ;• 

; Do ^.riet spend. -rnQre- tHari-a few seconds: markiitgieach scale as^we are 
interested in your first impr^ ^ When ^ou telephdrie CORBEK each, 
day, ydiir rfis^qhses may be indicated as a number arid Tetter; (for. example^ 
lA, 2C,V3F, etc.) : . ; ■ » ' . 



,::4-- 



■0) 



03 



.1- 

r-^: ^1- -.-M 

^" ^ 

U 

.3 ^(Z r~r 

> c/> O 



4P 

s- - 
■o 



0) 



r-- . 
r— CO 



-0) 



0) 



»3 



.0) 



. ^ ' Happy 
V 2: Unsociable 
/: 3._ Int^estipg 
r. * 4^ RSsj^nsiVe ■ 

: * : : : / \|.;^;n^n3e 

. :** 7^^InJt^^ 
: a. •Adver¥iw*bys. 

9. Many.:Fr^|fids . 
'■'10. Liked by. Pefers 



depressed • . 
Sociabl-e «* 
' Boring 
AToDf 
Relaxed 
Active 
Extroverted 
Ttmid ^ ; 
friendless;^ 
disliked by 



Peers 



A B 0 • E F .G 




..APPENDIX 11 



ehild's Naiiie 



Date 



a ted by 



Parent' *Rati rig of Ehvld Gharacteris-tlcs ; 



Instructions 



If ybu feel that J^our child is very mafcfr-li^^ pne the scale, 

place a check mark in the appropriate extreme. column. ' If you. ^f eel that- 
your child. is somewhat like one or the^bther .end bf . t scaled place 
your mark in one space^ from. the extremes under t If 
the child seans only slightly like one side as -opposed to t^^ other^ 
•mark the_column two spaces in from 'the ends under the eprrect heading^. , 
If^yo.u consider both sides equally descrip^^^ or if the category does 
not apply, place your check ialtffe middle colam^^ more 
than a few seconds, marki ng. each sc^l e as we are interested i n your first 
impression v v: Remember to place only one check mark on each line. ^ . 



b 

(J 



0) 



'3- 



U 
3 



9 

10. 



: 1^ Happy 
2. Unsociable 
3. ;I uteres ting 
4 J Respqnsive 
■ _ 5. Tense 
6. Inactive. 
7i Intro verted. 
8. Adventtirqus 
*. Many; FPi ends 
Liked by Peers 



^^►^ — t/^ — — UJ O— oo > 

































































































































































































Sociable . 
Boring 
Aloof ' J 
Relaxed ; 
Active 

ExtrovertedL^; 
Tiniid^ f ' 
Frienijess 
Disliked by 
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